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TONGA : THE LAST KINGDOM OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
By Sir Harry Luxe, K.C.M.G., D.Lirr. 


In the South Pacific Ocean, within the considerable expanse of sea between 
173° and 175° West Longitude and 15° and 22° South Latitude, lies scattered 
a Group of more than 150 islands, most of them small and only thirty-six in- 
habited. This Group composes the Kingdom of Tonga, last of the independent 
States whose romantic history lent colour to the annals of the Pacific in the 
nineteenth century, while many of their rulers are depicted on treasured specimens 
in the albums of stamp-collectors. Fiji, after fifteen years of pleading to be 
allowed to enter the British Empire, was granted its wish in 1874; in Tahiti, 
King Pomare V saw his island realm taken over by the French in 1880; the 
historic kingdom of Hawaii, after a brief transitional interlude as a republic, was 
annexed to the United States in 1898 ; a year later Malietoa, the last independent 
King of all Samoa, made way for the partition of his kingdom between Germany 
and the United States. Only the Kingdom of Tonga has maintained its independ- 
ence to the present day, and has seen that independence upheld and reinforced 
through the British Protectorate negotiated by Treaty in 1900. 

The Tongan Islands, although numerous, are small. Their total land area 
is only 269 square miles, and of this total the principal island of Tongatabu, 
where the capital, Nukualofa, is situated, is responsible for 99. The Kingdom 
consists of three divisions: Tongatabu and its adjacent islands in the south ; 
Ha’abai in the centre ; Vavau in the north. Ha/’abai is a scattered archipelago 
of small coral atolls, but Vavau, like Tongatabu, includes islands of a certain 
‘size. The Tonga Government is represented in Ha’abai and Vavau by Governors 
who reside respectively in their provincial capitals of Lifuka and Neiafu and are 
ex officio members of the Tongan Cabinet, which they are able to attend on their 
periodical visits to Nukualofa. The capital of the Kingdom is distant as the crow 
flies 2000 miles from Sydney, 1100 miles from Auckland, and 430 miles from 
Suva, the capital of Fiji. It is distant no less than 400 miles from the interesting 
and important Tongan island of Niuafo’ou, of which something more will be 
said below. : ‘ 

While Tonga lies in the western hemisphere, it keeps the time and date of 
the eastern hemisphere, for the International Date Line, normally the 180th 
meridian, makes a deviation to the east between latitudes 5° and 51° South so 
as to avoid bisecting the Fiji Group and so as to keep Tonga on the same side as 
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Fiji and the Kermadec and Chatham Islands on the same side as New Zealand. 
But while Tonga and the Kermadec Islands are in this way connected, they are 
separated by one of the greatest depths yet measured. For the great ocean valley 
known as the Tonga Deep, which lies between the east of Tonga and the east of 
New Zealand, is one of the lowest parts of the ocean floor, and between the 
Kermadecs and Tonga attains a maximum depth of 5022 fathoms, which is 
just short of six miles. The Group is a part of the volcanic chain which extends 
from New Zealand to Samoa and Hawaii, and contains both active and dormant 
volcanoes ; but the ocean to the west of the Kingdom has a depth of less than 
two miles. 

Some of the island groups of the Pacific consist wholly of the volcanic type of 
island—that is to say, of mountainous islands often rising to a height of several 
thousands of feet, with great depth of soil covered with dense tropical bush, 
which is watered by heavy tropical rainfall. Other groups are entirely com- 
posed of low-lying coral atolls, laboriously constructed in the course of ages by 
the coral polyp upon a foundation which is often the lip of the crater of a sub- 
merged volcano. Since it is the fate of the coral polyp to die when it reaches the 
surface, it follows that the atoll attains (unless it be what is known as a “ raised 
atoll’) a height of only a few feet above sea-level and that its coral rock surface 
is sprinkled with only the thinnest layer of sandy soil. The Tongan Group 
includes not only the volcanic and the atoll types of island, but also a good 
specimen of the “ raised atoll” in Tongatabu, where the land rises to a height 
of 270 feet, and a unique natural feature in the shape of the disappearing island 
of Falcon or Fonuafo’ou. I will now say something in detail of the more re- 
markable of the individual islands before going on to the history and institutions 
of the Tongan people, and will begin with Falcon, the strangest of them all. 

Falcon Island or Fonuafo’ou is one of the world’s most remarkable natural 
phenomena, for it is alternately an island and a shoal, and at times has been 
known to attain a height of nearly 500 feet, while at others it is completely sub- 
merged. As an island it appears to have been observed for the first time in 1865 
by H.M.S. Falcon, to whom it owes its English name. By April 1894 it had sunk 
to a low patch barely visible above the sea, but later in the same year it was raised 
by volcanic activity to a height of 50 feet with a length of three miles and a width 
of a mile and a half. By 1898 this jack-in-the-box island had again disappeared 
and was no more than a breaking shoal. After nearly thirty years of retirement 
it suddenly shot up again to about the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and its 
reappearance caused some excitement in the Tongan capital. Prince Tungi, the 
Queen’s Consort and Premier, promptly embarked in a cutter and sailed the 
45 miles to this temperamental island to plant the Tongan flag on it before it 
had time to stage another disappearing act. Perhaps he was wise, because ten 
years later it had sunk from a maximum height of 475 feet to a maximum height 
of 25. In November 1940, in the course of one of my official visits to Tonga in 
the Royal Colonial Ship Viti, I determined to land on Falcon if, indeed, it was 
still there. On Sunday, the 23rd November, we sailed from Nukualofa at 5.1 5 a.m 
and about 10 a.m, rejoiced to see a thin black line on the horizon. Nearer 
approach revealed a mass of black volcanic sand about thirty feet high, with 
beaches of steep but loose scoria swept by a forbidding surf. No smoke or steam 
was visible. The heaviness of the surf and the character of the shore seemed at 
first to offer little hope of landing ; but, after cruising along the lee shore, such as 
it was, we cast off in the lifeboat from the motor-skiff that was towing us and 
ultimately made an uncomfortable and hazardous landing in which all of us 
were tossed out of the lifeboat by the surf, some swallowed a certain amount of 
sand, and two of the party escaped serious injury only through the skill and 
resourcefulness of our Fijian seamen. This is how the island itself was described 
by one of my party, Mr. F. R. Charlton, Fiji’s Director of Lands :— 


“The party walked inland, ankle-deep in black scoria, whi 
ed 1 , ch 
unpleasantly hot. This did not appear to be only surface heat, as it wat 
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even hotter if one thrust one’s arm, elbow-deep, into the scoria. The surface 
of the island was a series of low parallel ridges with wide shallow depressions 
intervening : its appearance desolate in the extreme, a waste of blackened 
cinders, simmering under the sun and reflecting its glare without any allevia- 
tion for the eye, except for one small coconut palm about 3 feet high struggling 
to live some distance inland ; a few dead nuts were also lying near by, 
obviously washed up by the sea. But it could never have germinated un- 
assisted in those cinders. Certain it is that castaways would not long survive 
on the island, without food, water, or shelter from the burning sun, in a spot 
which is given a wide berth by passing vessels.” 


It is, | must confess, a matter of considerable satisfaction to me to be among 
the few living people to have set foot on this elusive spot ; but it is essentially a 
thing to do once, and not twice. 

Almost due north of Falcon Island and to the west of Ha’abai rises the island 
volcano of Tofua, off which there took place one of the best-known events in the 
history of the sea. For it was here that on the 28th April 1789 Fletcher Christian 
led the mutiny in “‘ His Majesty’s Armed Vessel”? Bounty, and put her com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant William Bligh, and eighteen of the ship’s company 
who chose to follow him, over the side into an open boat. How Bligh and his 
companions, by a remarkable feat of seamanship and endurance, made the Dutéh 
portion of the island of Timor after a journey of 3600 miles, is well known ; but 
it is not always realised that what is probably the longest voyage in an open boat 
ever made by white men was begun in Tongan waters. 

The classic account of early Tonga is contained in two volumes, first published 
in 1816 and compiled by a Doctor Martin from information given him by one 
William Mariner. Will Mariner, a well-educated London youth, born in 1791, 
had gone to sea during the Napoleonic Wars in the English privateer ‘‘ Port-au- 
Prince,” which, calling at Ha’abai in 1806 for repairs, was treacherously attacked 
by the chief Finau. About half the ship’s company were killed, but young 
Mariner, then only fifteen, was spared, and was, indeed, kindly treated and 
actually adopted by Finau. After four years of life in Tonga, which he grew to 
know intimately, Mariner escaped and returned to England ; but his death by 
drowning in the Thames in 1853 was a curious end to a life that had begun so 
adventurously. Mariner, known to the Tongans as Toki, has left his name in 
Tonga in the so-called “ Mariner’s Cave,”’ a cave in a rocky islet near Vavau, 
whose only approach is by a submarine tunnel some four feet below sea-level at 
low tide and about ten feet long. So it will be realised that only an expert diver 
and swimmer can get inside. Byron has immortalized the delightful story of how 
this cave was discovered, owing his knowledge of the facts, no doubt, to Mariner. 
Finau was a tyrannical and bloodthirsty ruler, and one day a young noble 
opposed to him was out in his canoe when he spied a turtle, a favourite ‘Tongan 
delicacy. He dived overboard after it but the turtle evaded him. He followed 
it and suddenly found himself inside a cave in the middle of the islet, whose 
entrance was invisible from above water. He caught his turtle and returned with 
it to his canoe, but said nothing about his discovery. The young noble had a 
sweetheart, and, soon after his finding of the cave, the tyrant Finau decided on 
the death of the girl’s father. The young man could not save the father, but one 
night he spirited the girl away in his canoe, and, she being also, as are most 
Tongans, a good swimmer, concealed her in the cave. Here, for the ensuing 
two months, he visited her at night with bananas and yams and other food, and 
at the end of that period he and his friends, having built a large ocean-going 
canoe, brought her in safety to Fiji. On Finau’s death the pair returned to 
Vavau and lived happily ever after. 

The northernmost outpost of the Kingdom is the island of Niuafo’ou, distant, 
as has been said, 400 miles from Nukualofa and a good example of the boldness 
of the Polynesian mariner, whose discoveries and kingdom-building had to be 
conducted in canoes. Niuafo’ou is the crater of a still lively volcano, but nothing 
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will induce its population of 1200 souls to leave it. In the middle of the crater is a 
large lake with occasional hot springs, and in the lake are lesser craters, each with 
its own little lake upon it. But Niuafo’ou’s principal claim to fame is that it is 
the “‘ Tin-Can Mail Island ” of philatelists. Originally the islanders’ mail was 
thrown overboard off the island, to be picked up by swimmers ; but a local 
trader, Mr. Quensell, expanded the idea, so that now people from all over the 
world can address letters to themselves or to their stamp-collecting friends. 
Thanks to Mr. Quensell’s enterprise, his operations have come to assume quite 
substantial proportions ; for a small fee he places on these envelopes the necessary 
Tongan stamps and returns them after postmarking them “'Tin-Can Mail 
Island ”’ in fourteen different languages. 

The natives of the Pacific Island Groups belong to three main races : Micro- 
nesians, “‘ the people of the small islands,’’ who inhabit the northern Groups of 
the Japanese once mandated islands and the Gilberts, Ocean Island and Nauru ; 
Melanesians, ‘‘ the black islanders,’’ whose homes are the Solomon Islands, the 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia and Fiji; and, lastly, Polynesians, “‘ the people 
of the many islands,’ who dwell in the islands to the east of the International 
Date Line, and are found to the west of it only in New Zealand, the Ellice Islands, 
Rotuma, and a few small atolls on the fringes of the Solomon Islands. The 
Tongans are a branch of the Polynesian race and are among the finest and most 
attractive of all Pacific islanders. The name Tonga means “ south,” and it is 
probable that the Tongans wandered to their present home by way of Samoa. 
This would seem to be borne out also by their mythology, according to which the 
great god Maui obtained from Samoa the fish-hook with which he pulled the 
first Tongan islands out of the sea. Mythology apart, the Tongans have a tradi- 
tional history of a length which is remarkable seeing that they had no written 
language until the coming of the white man. Thus, the number of generations 
of their principal ruler, the Tui Tonga, as passed by word of mouth from parents 
to their children until written down in the nineteenth century, is no fewer than 
thirty-nine. And all their names have been preserved, from Ahoeitu in the 
middle of the tenth century to the last, Laufilitonga, who died in 1865. 

Since the Tongans ascribed to their country and their chiefs a divine origin 
and descent, it followed that their supreme ruler, the Tui Tonga, exercised not 
only temporal but spiritual functions. In his spiritual capacity the Tui Tonga 
was the representative of the gods and their intermediary with the people, and as 
such he received divine honours and the annual first-fruits of the harvest. In the 
course of time these rulers came to prefer the religious to the secular side of their 
office—to such an extent, indeed, that towards the end of the fifteenth century the 
twenty-fourth Tui Tonga decided to retain only the former, and instituted, in 
the person of his brother and the latter’s descendants, a new line of purely temporal 
rulers. The head of this new dynasty was called the Tui Ha’atakalaua, and it 
became the custom for the Tui Tonga to take as his principal wife the eldest 
daughter of the Tui Ha’atakalaua. And now we come to two remarkable and 
possibly unique examples of female precedence. The eldest daughter of the 
marriage of the Tui Tonga to the daughter of the Tui Ha’atakalaua was known as 
the Tui Tonga Fefine, and her rank was higher than that of her father or her 
brother, the succeeding Tui Tonga. So high, indeed, was it that no mortal might 
aspire to marry her. On the other hand, she might, without any loss of respect 
have children ; and her daughter, if she had one, was called the Tamaha (* the 
sacred child”), and was regarded by the Tongans as the most exalted being in 
the world, The Tamaha had her own seat, at Tugua in Ha’abai ; and here the 
last ‘Tamaha, Amelia, died in 1852. The natural result of the abdication of his 
civil powers by the Tui Tonga was the loss of practically all authority except a 
purely titular sacerdotal primacy, much as in the case of the later Abbasid Khalifs 
at the court of the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt. But even with this example before 
them the Tuis Ha’atakalaua were not deterred from doing in their turn precisely 
the same thing as the Tuis Tonga had done before them. For so irksome was 
apparently the business of ruling the Tongans that towards the year 1600 the 
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sixth Tui Ha’atakalaua delegated to a younger son the actual work of govern- 
ment, and thus created in the line of this son a new dynasty, that of the Tui 
Kanokubolu. The last Tui Ha’atakalaua was killed in a civil war in 1799 ; 
the last Tui Tonga died, as has been said, in 1865; and of the three related, 
successive but at the same time contemporary dynasties, only that of the Tui 
Kanokubolu was left in office. The nineteenth Tui Kanokubolu, Taufa’ahau 
Tubou, became the first king of united Tonga and, having adopted Christianity, 
was known after 1845 as King George I Tubou. Although the last Tui Tonga 
lingered in obscurity until 1865, the spread of Christianity, by displacing the 
worship of the ancient gods and of their representatives on earth, had reduced what 
little remained of his authority to next to nothing ; and with his death his pre- 
cedence, such as was left of it, was absorbed into the new kingship, so that the 
present Queen of Tonga, who is the great-great-granddaughter of King George I, 
embodies in her person the attributes, as she does also the blood, of the three 
previous dynasties. 

The first Europeans to see any part of Tonga were the two Dutchmen, Schouten 
and Lemaire, who in 1616 discovered Tafahi, Niuatobutabu and Niuafo’ou in 
the north, but met with an unfriendly reception. They were followed by another 
and even more distinguished Dutchman in the person of Tasman, who in 1643 
visited Tongatabu and other islands, was entertained by the Tui Tonga, and was 
favourably impressed by the natives. The next arrival was the first Englishman 
to set foot in Tonga, namely, Captain Wallis, who in 1767 landed in Niuatobutabu, 
which he named Keppel Island. He gave the people here some iron nails in 
exchange for food, and these very nails were proudly displayed to the next—and 
most important—of the European visitors, Captain Cook, six years later. 

James Cook, not only the greatest organiser but the most humane man 
among the early explorers of the Pacific, paid in all three visits to Tonga, in 1773, 
1774 and 1777. In the course of his last visit Cook put in to Lifuka in Ha’abai, 
which he was the first European to see, and named it “ Friendly Island ’”’ because 
of the lavish manner in which he and his ship’s company were entertained by 
the natives. Pyramids of food were produced by the chief, Finau Ulukalala, 
the father of Mariner’s Finau, and his people ; the Tongans put on exhibitions 
of wrestling and boxing, in which even the women participated, and in which 
Cook’s sailors proved no match for the skilful Tongans ; and Cook was particularly 
impressed by a dance performed by 105 men ranged in three rows. Ultimately 
the name “ Friendly Islands ’’ was extended to the Group as a whole ; but the 
irony of fate ordained that the “ Friendly Island ” par excellence, Lifuka, should 
have been the scene of an abortive plot against the lives of Cook and his party. 
The treacherous Finau coveted Cook’s ships and his supplies, and he and his 
followers determined to murder him and his officers during some native dances 
to which they were to be invited. But the conspirators fell out on a matter of 
detail, namely, whether Cook was to be attacked by day or by night; and 
Finau was so angry that he called the nefarious plan off. The dances duly took 
place, with Cook quite unaware of what had been meditated against him ; and 
it was only many years later that the facts were made known by William Mariner 
after his return to England. Shortly afterwards, at the invitation of the Tui 
Tonga, Cook went on to Tongatabu and was able to witness the ceremony of the 
presentation of the first-fruits to this potentate. Cook calculated that there were 
present at this, the greatest of all the Tongan festivals, not fewer than 
10,000 people. The Tui Tonga in question was named Bau and was 
described by Cook as “‘a very stout but sensible chief” ; and by an unusual 
coincidence there were also present on this occasion the heads of the two other 
dynasties, the Tui Ha’atakalaua and the Tui Kanokubolu. Cook had previously 
recorded his astonishment at seeing Finau do moemoe (obeisance) to the Tui 
Tonga, for he had hitherto been led by Finau to believe that he, Finau, was the 
paramount chief of all Tonga. But he was now still more astonished to see the 
Tui Tonga himself do moemoe to the Tamaha. The spectacle of the supreme and 
semi-divine king-pontiff of Tonga prostrating himself before a woman was one 
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that he failed completely to understand. But he was deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of the proceedings and the scale of the presentation of the first-fruits. 
As a unique privilege he was allowed to enter the inner circle during the ceremony 
on condition of baring his shoulders, together with his Tahitian interpreter, 
Omai. This youth subsequently visited England, where he was lionised by the 
leaders of London society and was twice painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

There are preserved to this day in the Premier’s office in Nukualofa some 
pieces of scarlet broadcloth which Captain Cook presented at this time to the 
Tui Tonga. He also left behind him two land tortoises from the Galapagos 
Islands, a male and a female. The female is dead, but the male, astonishing to 
relate, is still alive and still relatively active, although he must be approaching 
his third century and is probably the oldest living thing in the world. The 
Tongans call him Tui Malila and accord him the respect due to a chief. He 
wanders about at large in the palace grounds and is fed on lettuce, pawpaws and 
bananas ; and his only disability is that he is now blind. It is to his blindness that 
he owes a large indentation in one side of his shell, for he wandered unseeing one 
day into a small grass fire in a corner of the garden, which cracked his carapace. 

King George I Tubou, who Christianised and modernised his little kingdom, 
lived to the patriarchal age of 96 and did not end his long reign until 1893. By 
the time he was succeeded by his great-grandson, King George II, he had already 
endowed his country with a Constitution based on our own, with Cabinet, 
Privy Council and Parliament. The latter consists of the Speaker, the members 
of the Cabinet, seven nobles elected by their thirty-three peers, and seven repre- 
sentatives elected by all male tax-payers over the age of 21. Parliament 
is triennial, and it must meet at least omce in every calendar year. 
There is poll-tax payable by all male Tongans over the age of 16; on 
the other hand, each payer of this tax is entitled on attaining the age of 16 to an 
allotment of 8} acres of land, known as the adi, on which to grow his foodstuffs. 
The crown of the constitutional edifice, in every sense of the word, is the constitu- 
tional monarch ; and Queen Salote (Salote is the Tongan form of Charlotte) is in 
very truth the corner-stone of Tongan national life. The Government depart- 
ments are similar to those of a British Crown Colony and are run on western 
lines—although, of course, in the Tongan language—with remarkable efficiency. 

The Tongans have wisely known how to combine the best of their customs 
and traditions with the best of ours. When, for example, the Queen attends a 
European function she does so in European clothes. Thus, when she opens her 
Parliament, she wears her crown, royal robe and decorations, and European 
high-heeled shoes. But when presiding at a Tongan entertainment she dresses 
in Tongan clothes and goes barefoot. Part of the Tongan dress is of tapa, a fabric 
made from the pounded bark of the paper-mulberry tree, and Tongans of both 
sexes also wear round the waist a finely plaited leaf mat. The Tongans are 
entirely literate and for about a century have been entirely Christian. 

Queen Salote, who is a D.B.E. and an Associate Dame of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, succeeded her father, George II, in 1918, and in October 19 
celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of her coronation. Her Royal Standard, it 
may be mentioned, beautifully embroidered by the Royal School of Needlework in 
London, has recently been hung over the Tongan exhibit in the Imperial Institute 
in South Kensington. The British Protectorate negotiated in 1900 with King 
George IIl—the plenipotentiary on our side was the late Sir Basil Thomson 
whose Diversions of a Prime Minister is one of the most delightful books ever written 
on Tonga, and, indeed, on the Pacific—has aimed at and, it may be claimed 
succeeded in sustaining and strengthening Tongan independence. Inthe gratitude 
of the Queen and her people, and the generous enthusiasm with which they are 
supporting the Empire’s war effort, we have found our reward. They have 
deserved well of the Protecting Power. 
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THE GOLD COAST COLONY 
By JosepH S. ANNAN 


[Mr. ‘Annan, in spite of his Scots-seeming name, is an African, a Fanti, and a native of 
Sekondi in the Colony. He is an engineering student who is continuing his studies at one of 
our Universities. In the language of his own people “‘ Annan” means four, and the writer 
of the article is the fourth child of his parents. In view of the probable great post-war 
development of the British Colonial Empire, it is of special interest to obtain the writings of 
educated natives of the different countries composing it, and to make readers of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine familiar with the outlook of those natives. It may be of some 
interest to mention that the present Hon. Editor was one of the founders of modern Sekondi, 
one of the first to build decent houses for the European commercial staffs, and to fight malaria 
and yellow fever through attention to sanitation and hygiene.] 


Tue Gold Coast is the second largest of the four British West African Colonies— 
in descending order of magnitude they are Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone 
and Gambia. The term “ Gold Coast” is now generally applied to describe 
that piece of land of an irregular, rectangular shape, stretching from the Gulf of 
Guinea to the 11th degree of latitude, and bounded on the east by the Mandated 
Territory of Togoland and on the west by French Ivory Coast. It comprises 
the Gold Coast Colony in the south, Ashanti in the centre and the Northern 
Territories in the north. 

The Gold Coast Colony (often called the Gold Coast Proper) extends from 
Assini in the ‘west to the River Volta in the east. It is traditionally known that 
it derived its name from the quantities of grains of gold mixed with the sand of 
the rivers traversing the country from the interior into the sea. The Colony has 
a coast line of about 370 miles, and the frontier separating it from Ashanti is in 
general 130 miles from the coast, the limit of Ashanti projecting wedge-like in 
the centre to the confluence of the two large rivers Offin and Prah. In area, the 
Colony, which has a population of 1,800,000, is 24,200 square miles, representing 
a little over a quarter of the entire area of the entire country. At the eastern and 
western extremities of the coastal areas one can see a number of lagoons, and the 
coast line has a number of indentations, with Cape Three Points as the most 
southerly point of the Colony. 

The beach is usually sandy, but in places it is diversified by bold, rocky head- 
lands. The flat belt of the coastal region does not extend very far into the interior, 
the spurs of the great plateau which forms the major part of West Africa advancing 
in the east in the Akwapim district near the coast, where the hills reach a height 
of over 2000 feet. ; 

The Gold Coast Colony is almost completely covered with dense tropical 
forest. Often I have walked mile after mile through narrow, meandering paths 
bounded on either side by great forest lands, primeval forests in whose depths 
are the farms and cocoa plantations of the African farmers and cocoa planters. 
Here the vegetation is so luxuriant that for great distances the sky is often shut 
out from view. It is interesting to observe that, in consequence of the struggle to 
reach the sunlight, the forest growths are almost entirely vertical, providing 
efficient shade to travellers from the intense tropical sunshine, and only here and 
there could I see streaks of sunlight penetrating through the branches and the 
leaves to lighten our paths through the forest. In these forests the most prominent 
tree is the silk-cotton, which rises like a column to a height of over 100 feet and 
measures 8 to 10 feet in diameter. Odum, mahogany, camwood and ebony are 
also to be found. Along the coast coconut trees abound in large quantities, 
although these can also be found in the interior. Then also such fruits as pine- 
apples, oranges, mangoes, pawpaws, bananas and grapefruit abound. 

The forest is the home of wild animals, and the fauna includes buffaloes, 
antelopes, leopards, hyenas, wolves, monkeys and chimpanzees. 
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It is much regretted by us who love the forests to observe that the elephant 
has been almost exterminated by ivory hunters. This brings me to a very 
important point, namely, the future of the forests. The forest growth is gradually 
being cleared in order that land may be reclaimed for agricultural purposes and 
also for the building of new townships. With the clearing of the forests is associ- 
ated the destruction of animal life, and from the ever-increasing desire and 
organised campaign to grow more food, both for home consumption and 
marketing, it is most likely that more and more forest lands will have to be cleared. 
It is therefore urgently important that the native administrations, working with 
the Government, should evolve a plan whereby some of these valuable forests 
and game will be reserved ; otherwise a generation may come that will not know 
the once-beloved luxuriant tropical forest with its wild animals. The reserved 
forests must be publicly owned and be accessible to the general public. They 
should not be made the private property of individual Europeans or groups of 
Europeans, as obtains in certain parts of Africa. The same caution must be 
exercised to prevent Africans or any other people from selfish use of the Reserves. 

Education in the Gold Coast Colony, as elsewhere in British West Africa, is 
neither free nor compulsory. It is estimated that less than 6 per cent. of the 
school-age children attend schools, which are run mostly by Missionary Societies. 
These Societies include the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Methodist Missionary, the Presbyterian and the Roman Catholic. There are 
also a number of Government schools. In both the Missionary and the Govern- 
ment Elementary Schools admission is by payment of monthly school fees ;_ this 
means that, unless the parents have sufficient money, a child, however intelligent 
and promising he may be, cannot have the benefit of education. 

What we want, indeed, is a system which will provide an educational service 
for children, adolescents and adults with a general education for all, irrespective 
of class or social position; vocational and technical education for many, and 
special training for leadership and service for the few for whom such training 
will prove valuable. Then, also, there should be an emphasis on the educational 
development of the natives looked at from the agricultural point of view. The 
community needs to know modern methods and scientific agriculture in order to 
produce enough for themselves and for export ; this will lead to a stable internal 
economy. In general the principle to be aimed at is to preserve all that is good 
and of lasting value in our culture, old beliefs and traditional sanctions, and to 
replace the bad with healthy ones from the western civilisation. 

Recently the Colonial Office has proposed to join forces with the Church in 
organising education in the Colonies. I trust the Church will seize this special 
and significant opportunity ; if the Church takes this opportunity seriously, a4 
I am sure it will, we shall have the great satisfaction that in our Colony our. 
educational system has a religious basis. This is good news. 

There are a number of Secondary Schools, mainly run by the missionaries. 
However, there are a few privately owned Secondary Schools also, and this 
number is steadily increasing. It is here that the native administrations can 
achieve much, provided they finance a number of such schools in their own 
States. Students reach the Cambridge School Certificate or London Matricula- 
tion standard in these schools, and from here most of them join the Civil Service, 
some join the teaching profession, while others either go to Achimota College or 
across the seas to Britain and America for higher academic courses in Medicine 
Science, Engineering, Agriculture and Architecture. Achimota is really a com- 
posite school and classes range from Kindergarten to University standard. It 
is financed by the Government, but its management is controlled by a Board on 
which Africans and Europeans serve. The college is for all, and admission is 
either by the payment of fees, or by scholarships, of which there are many. It 
is residential and co-educational and girls have equal opportunities with boys. 
It has a fine engineering school where African students from any of the British 
West African Colonies can train for the external London University Examinations. 
Technical Schools are deplorably few in number, and if the country is to make 
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any headway at all in national progress, surely too great emphasis cannot be 
placed on this aspect of the country’s education. Provision should be made to 
ensure that young people leaving the elementary schools have technical training 
in engineering before they are absorbed into the industry. Similar arrangements 
are absolutely necessary for adults who are already in the industry. This can 
take the form of Night Schools or Workmen’s Education Institutes, sponsored 
primarily by the local native governments. 

As already stated, a large number of the educated class are in clerical 
occupations—in Government offices, commercial firms, and in mining offices ; 
some of the men are artisans—mechanics, fitters, carpenters, gold- and silver- 
smiths, tailors, shoemakers, etc. There are African doctors, lawyers, magistrates, 
African agriculturalists and engineers, and the number of these professional men 
is gradually increasing. However, the number of African statesmen and poli- 
ticlans, if any, is extremely low ; this is a state of affairs which needs immediate 
attention, for, if we are one day to stand on our own feet and manage our own 
affairs, it is obvious that the Government should now begin to train as many 
Africans as possible and thus prepare the way to self-government. The few 
Africans who may be selected for this (only two have so far been selected) should 
be sent to Britain to study the subjects involved. 

The vast majority of the people, however, are farmers and fishermen. The 
chief agricultural crop, which has been described as the “‘ economic prop ”’ of 
the country, is cocoa ; many men and women earn their livelihood by means of 
this industry. In view of a somewhat prevalent impression that the African is 
not able to take his full share in the development of his country, it may be men- 
tioned that the cocoa industry has been founded and developed wholly by the 
Africans of the Gold Coast, which is now the greatest producer of cocoa in the 
world. The plant was first brought to the Colony by a native returning from 
work as a labourer in the cocoa plantations in Fernando Po. The native chiefs 
took it up, and from then till now the product has been worked, financed, trans- 
ported and shipped entirely by Africans. The European has had no hand in it. 

Much gold is also exported from mines which are mostly in the western part 
of the Colony. During modern developments very ancient native workings were 
discovered, showing that gold has been worked here in prehistoric times. The 
mines are owned by European and American companies and employ a large 
amount of white and native labour. 

Recently the fruit industry (oranges, bananas and lemons) has been receiving 
attention, and, in the years immediately preceding this war, fruit farmers exported 
large quantities of their crop to Britain and elsewhere. Palm kernels, rubber, 
timber, kola nuts, ground nuts and copra (the dried “‘ meat” of the coconut) 
are also exported. Apart from these it is the practice of many farmers to grow 
foodstuffs which are mainly intended for home consumption. But sometimes 
trains of women can be seen travelling from the farms along the narrow forest 
paths carrying head-loads of their husbands’ farm produce to the coastal markets. 

The great need of our farmers is a knowledge of modern scientific methods 
as applied to agriculture, industrial labour organisation, and a general knowledge 
of economics and of world affairs so that they can play their part in the family 
of the peoples of the world as intelligently and effectively as possible. In particular, 
there is a growing feeling that, instead of exporting the raw materials—cocoa, 
palm kernels, rubber, etc.—to Britain and elsewhere, the actual process of manu- 
facturing the finished products should be conducted on the spot, that is, in the 
Gold Coast itself. This to my mind is a very legitimate desire, as, in addition to 
giving the farmers and all who are engaged in the agricultural industry a deep 
sense of the importance of their occupation, it is also conducive to reducing mass 
unemployment and stabilising our national economy. This is essentially a matter 
which must be encouraged by the Government. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
the British Government has been teaching the natives to manufacture such 
domestic items as soap from raw cocoa beans. If this is possible in war-time it 
should be possible of a much greater expansion all over the country in the days 
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of peace. It is very much hoped that this is the birth of what will one day be our 
Industrial Revolution. This should include fruit-canning, by which tropical 
fruits, with which we are so fortunately blessed, can be exported to places which 
stand in need of them. The fishing industry along the coast should also be 
developed and brought up to modern status. In the depths of the forest canoe- 
making flourishes, the canoes being hewn from silk-cotton trees. In a number 
of places cloth-making on home-made looms is popular, and all these can be put 
on a scientific basis, improved and developed to commercial status. Beginnings 
are being made in Achimota College, and it can only be hoped that the class-room 
experiments will one day reach a stage when the general public will benefit by 
them. 

Large numbers of men leave their families and homes to find employment in 
the European mining concerns, commercial concerns and Government factories. 
Here the wages are still normally based on the assumption that the employee 
can grow his own food in his spare time! Whatever may have been the case at 
one time this assumption no longer holds, for increasing numbers of African 
workers are now living in the towns and are dependent on what they receive in 
cash. And how can a worker grow his own food when he works 8 to g hours in 
the factory ? The wages are deplorably low. An average wage is Is. a day of 
8 tog hours. This is largely obtaining in the mining areas ; in the Government 
factories 1s. 6d. a day of about 8 hours is the average wage of a labourer. There 
are two general reasons for this state of affairs. In the first place the mining and 
other companies are anxious to pay big dividends to their shareholders, and, 
secondly, most of these companies are convinced that their own prosperity depends 
on the availability of cheap African labour. Even in the Government services 
Africans performing the same work and charged with the same responsibility 
as Europeans receive only about two-thirds of the salaries of the latter, who already 
have many advantages over the Africans, such as free quarters, etc. This is 
wrong ; you cannot improve the standard of living of the African by paying him 
less wages than his European colleague. The wealth of the Gold Coast should 
be used primarily in the interest of the natives. Now that the Colonial Office 
has introduced and is encouraging trade unionism in the Colony, this instrument 
will be used in an ever-increasing struggle to obtain better wages and conditions. 

For administrative purposes the Gold Coast Colony is divided into 36 States, 
each with its own Paramount Chief. Each State is divided into towns and villages, 
each town and village having its own Chief, but owing allegiance to the Para- 
mount Chief. The Native Tribunal, constituted by councillors with the Chief 
as President, is responsible for such cases as petty debts, domestic troubles, divorce 
under native law, and in general all cases connected with native law, customs 
and usages. In 1874 the Gold Coast Colony was made a Crown Colony, and ° 
after a period of military government is now under a type of representative 
government. By this, H.M. the King is represented by a Governor who is also 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The Governor has a Council called the Executive Council, which is at present 
constituted as follows :— 


(a) 7 Officials—all Europeans. 
(6) 3 Unofficial—e African and 1 European. 


Then there is the Legislative Council consisting of :— 
(a) The Governor. 
(6) 15 Officials—all Europeans, usually the Heads of the various Govern- 
ment Departments. 
(c) 5 Unofficial Europeans—1 Mining Member, 1 Mercantile Member, 
and 3 nominated by the Governor. 
(d) 9 Unofficial Africans—6 Paramount Chiefs and 3 Municipal Members. 


It will be observed from the foregoing that in a Legislative Council of 30 
Members only g are truly representative of the native community. Whatever 
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arguments may be adduced in favour of the existing constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council, the fact is too clear to ignore that the natives, especially the 
educated youth—and this number is rapidly increasing—are very unhappy about 
the inadequacy of their representation. 

In the opinion of many people a more satisfactory system is to have as many 
Africans as Europeans on the Legislative Council, or the number of Africans 
should be slightly higher than that of the Europeans. As far as the Executive 
Council is concerned, it is hoped that now that Africans are being admitted into 
the higher executive posts in the various departments of the Government we shall 
in due course reach a stage when Africans working together with Europeans on 
equal basis will bring nearer the day of our self-government, to which it is a vital 
and necessary step. 


THE TRIBES OF THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 
By Captain D. GoopaLL 


Tue Protectorate of Aden extends from Perim island to beyond the state of 
Mukalla, with its northern boundary running north-east from the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb until it disappears in the sands of the Rub-el-Khali’. Within 
these boundaries the inhabitants are under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, which, though it does not normally interfere with the internal adminis- 
tration, keeps a general eye on the tribes and their affairs. 

The country, largely mountainous, except for the sandy plain at the south- 
west extremity, which constitutes the immediate hinterland of the colony 
proper, is inhabited by a large number of different and independent tribes, 
each having its own sheikh, and again in most cases being formed into large 
confederations under the nominal rule of a sultan. For administrative purposes 
the area is divided into eastern and western districts, the latter administered 
from Aden, while the former in the first instance is under Mukalla. It is with 
the western protectorate that this article is specially concerned, and with the 
tribes for whom Aden is the natural outlet. 

The mountain regions, unlike the colony, are subject to periodic rains, and 
in consequence are not the “ barren rocks ”’ which appear to the traveller who 
sees Aden from a ship or by a visit to the old town of Crater. The mountains 
are rich in vegetation, and many of the valleys have perennial streams and 
seasonal floods. The country therefore can support a large population, most 
of whom can obtain a reasonable living. ‘There is only one really large town, 
Lahej, in the extensive oasis of that name about twenty miles from Aden, but 
the different tribal areas have what amount to capital towns in their own parts 
of the country. 

In considering the geographical distribution of the tribes the simplest 
and clearest method is to commence at the narrow western end of the pro- 
tectorate and work eastwards. The first tribe encountered is the ‘* Subeihi,” 
the people of the morning, as their name implies. These inhabit the sandy 
plain and the hills between that and the Yemen border. They are a surly 
and difficult people, much split up into sub-sections and jealous of the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan of Lahej, who exercises nominal control over their affairs, 
though he himself is not of their tribe. He is chief of the Abdali, a settled people 
who inhabit the oasis of Lahej and its immediate surroundings. The ’Abdali 
are almost negroid in their appearance, owing to the great admixture of 
African blood from the slaves who have only recently ceased to be imported. 
They are a quiet tribe, and living as they do in comparative security, have 
none of the fighting instincts of the other tribes. The district is to a certain 
extent Egyptian in its appearance and occupations. 

The town of Lahej lies across the trade route which comes due south from 
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Q’ataba in the Yemen, and which is joined at this point by the more westerly 
route through the Subeihi country by way of the Wadi Maadin from Taiz. 
North of Lahej the road traverses the Quteibi country, the district of a small 
but unruly tribe who are continually in trouble with the authorities. Between 
their country and the Yemen border lies the Amiri land. This district, whose 
capital and seat of authority is Dhala, is ruled by an Amir, who acts in co- 
operation with the Sultan of Lahej, though he is quite independent of him. 
East of the Amiri lie the countries of the smaller Hassani and Maiseri tribes, 
and beyond them the very large confederation of the Audhali, who inhabit 
the plateau. North and east again are the Yafai, also a large tribe, while in 
the Wadi Beihan on the edge of the desert are the Beihani. East of the Aud- 
hali are the Aulaqi, probably the largest confederation. The coastal territory 
west of Aden colony is the country of the Fadhli. 

The above account covers the main great divisions of the people, but does 
not take into account the sub-divisions. The Yafai, and the Aulaqi, for 
example, are divided into Upper and Lower confederations, while all the 
tribes have sub-sections which are self-contained within their own lands. The 
excessive splitting-up tends to cause quarrelling, as the clannish spirit pre- 
dominates over any desire for justice. 

Within each tribe there are various grades of society, of which the 
*‘ qabili”’ or tribesman considers himself the cream. These families, which 
always preserve their status however poor they may be, are, strictly, the only 
ones allowed by the chiefs to bear arms, and in the past were the standing 
army of the community in its inter-tribal wars. They may be called a decayed 
aristocracy, as there is nothing in their lives to justify their self-assumed 
position. The great bulk of the people of any tribe, the “‘ Rayeh,”’ or simply 
subjects, live in a democratic, free organisation whose greatest interest is the 
family. Large numbers of them carry a rifle, while all own and wear the 
““gumbia’,”’ the short, curved dagger in the elaborate scabbard which has 
practically ceased to be a weapon and has become a sign of male superiority 
over women and merchants or slaves. The two latter classes, living as mer- 
chants in the towns, or as the hangers-on of the houses of the sheikhs, are not 
considered as members of the tribe and constitute a lower class. It has always 
been a mistake, however, to look at Oriental class distinctions through the 
eyes of the West. The dweller in the hot country has not the energy to pursue 
such divisions to their ultimate conclusion, and a wealthy merchant or an 
ambitious slave in any tropical country can become a figure of importance in 
practice, though in theory he is negligible. Religion plays its part also in the 
softening of class barriers. 

The people may be divided up into townspeople and peasantry, the latter 
being the larger number. All town and village people, whatever their main 
occupation, have some interest in land. The usual pursuits are the cultivation 
of millet, the care of palm-trees, and the herding of stock, goats, sheep, and 
cattle. There is, especially with the more easterly tribes, such as the Aulaqi, 
a fair proportion of semi-nomadic mountaineers, almost exclusively occupied 
with herds, and having little or no land. These have their own family and 
tribal localities, and do not range over extensive areas. Flocks and herds 
are large, and there is much buying and selling at weekly markets, held either 
in the towns or in central villages suitable for the purpose. The usual division 
of labour is found, the women doing the major part, while the men lounge 
about, attend all the markets, and discuss local politics. Housing varies from 
the stone-built, thick-walled ‘‘ Dar,” which is a fortress in miniature and 
similar to a peel-tower, to shelters made of palm-fronds. Since stone is easily 
obtainable in suitable sizes, most houses of the towns and villages are built 
of this material, and the trade is one of the minor specialised ones. Women 
lead a free life, though their families are careful both of non-related men and 
of casual strangers. An interesting group of the population is the non-tribal 
gypsies who are truly nomadic, solitary, and accepted by no tribe. Such small 
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encampments as they form are temporary only, and as far as possible from 
communities. 

Physically the people do not approach the normal conception of Arabs: 
they are small in stature, fairly wide-shouldered, and have little of the dignity 
of the Syrian or Hejazi. Their origin is obscure, but it is certain that they are 
not directly of the same people as those who inhabit the rest of Arabia. They 
are mountaineers, which the others, with the exception of the Yemenis, are 
not ; their mode of life has little in common with the true desert dwellers, and 
they appear to represent the remains of the old civilisation of the Sabeans 
whose ruined cities and occasional remains are found in the country. The 
Rub-el-Khali’ has always prevented migration from the north, so that they 
have either been stationary, with new intermixtures, or have come from the 
coastal areas. Their appearance varies according to tribes. The Subeihi, 
Fadhli, and Quteibi are rather nondescript in features, the Audhali and 
Maiseri generally have broader features than the others, while the Yafai are 
slightly larger on the whole in stature. Differences again appear in the hair. 
Those tribes are naturally short-haired, and keep their heads close-cropped. 
The three tribes of the Aulaqi, Hassani, and Azzani (the last being almost 
within the Mukalla area) are thin-faced, slightly hawk-like, with high-bridged 
noses and smoother skins than the others. In addition, they wear their hair 
long, lying on the shoulders. In the case of the Aulaqi and the Hassani, the 
hair is parted in the middle of the scalp and combed back after oiling with 
sesame or coconut oil and is inclined to be wavy. The Azzani are less par- 
ticular in this respect, and allow the hair to stick up in a fuzzy bunch. So great 
is the difference between the tribes in appearance that the observer has no 
difficulty in distinguishing the members of the various tribes, and especially in 
differentiating between the more westerly and the eastern peoples. Other 
distinguishing characteristics are found. The Yafai, for example, are generally 
much lighter in colour than the others, and in fact are usually yellow. This 
is partly accounted for by the wearing of clothes more frequently than is the 
case of some of the others, though the same might apply to the Audhali, who, 
living on the plateau at a high altitude, use sheepskin coats in the winter 
months to ward off the sharp cold. Yet they remain dark of skin. The Amiri, 
though within the Protectorate, are a tribe who are more akin to the Yemenis 
in appearance and instincts. They are a pale-faced, unhealthy people in 
appearance, almost of Jewish type, though, as comparisons show, they are not 
of that race. 

They are, as places go nowadays, an isolated community of tribes, and as 
a rule do not venture far from their own districts, being fairly self-contained 
economically. There are, however, exceptions, and a surprising number find 
their way to the sea, and become deck-hands, or engine-room staff, from the 
more remote districts, which normally have no connection with foreign coun- 
tries. There is, in addition, a certain drift to Aden and Mukalla for work, 
which results often in settlement in these towns. Some, in times of bad 
harvests, which were the main cause of emigration, or possibly because of 
crime committed which prevented the offender from remaining in his own 
country, crossed to Italian Somaliland and enlisted in the “ banda ” of Italy’s 
colonial empire. Conditions there were not usually satisfactory and they did 
not stay long. The Sultan of Lahej, having an unwarlike tribe, occasionally 
employed certain Aulaqis to strengthen his own troops. These, however, did 
not settle in Lahej, but returned to their own country at the conclusion of their 
task. Others again, and especially of the Yafai tribe, have sought service in the 
Qaiti State troops, and form a considerable group in the population of 
Mukalla. Numbers enlist with the Aden Protectorate Levies for service under 
the British Government as defence troops, while others join the Government 
Guards, a semi-military police force for Protectorate duties. Aulaqi, Audhali, 
and Yafai are found to make the best soldiers, take well to discipline, and are 
proud of their units. Subeihi, *Abdali, and Amiri are not military types and 
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are not as a rule employed. One of the objections to the Amiri tribe is that 
they are confirmed ‘“‘ qat”’ eaters, a practice which lowers their stamina in 
the same way as “ hashish ” damages the health of the Egyptian fellaheen. 
This plant, which is grown in the Dhala district as well as being imported 
from the Yemen, is avoided by most of the Protectorate tribes, except for 
occasions when they are preparing for a long journey, when its stimulating 
properties are recommended, Even then its use is not greatly favoured. 

In their own country the tribes have no connection with the outside world 
and have retained a large measure of their primitive life. For various reasons 
the interior of the Protectorate is less visited by Europeans than it was a 
generation ago. Political officers are the only travellers and they do not 
normally see all the tribes. On the trade routes from the Yemen, however, 
modern progress has impinged on the tribes in the usual manner, through the 
motor-lorry and car; and the new invention, though used by the inhabitants 
for their goods and for many journeys which are unnecessary, has clashed 
with the camel trade in the Protectorate in the same way as it has upset the 
earlier transport systems of other backward countries. Asa result, there have 
been incidents where the tribes which have lost their old monopoly of trans- 
port have taken measures by force to prevent the passage of motor transport 
through their areas. These have had to be suppressed and working agree- 
ments come to as to the particular types of goods to be carried. Since Aden 
is the natural market and port for the district, and since these routes are the 
only practicable ones for any traffic, they had to be kept open in the interests 
of the majority. For instance, considerable sums have been devoted to the 
better cultivation of vegetables on the Audhali plateau, a district which has 
good possibilities in that direction, with a natural market in Aden. Such 
crops require roads and speedy journeys, and cannot be held up at the will or 
pleasure of the tribes through whose land they must be brought. Apart from 
instances of direct government schemes, the “‘ inevitability of progress,’’? and 
the acceptance by the Arab of modern inventions, will in time force the tribes 
concerned to bow to the new forms. Though bound by tradition and religion 
to their old ways, they accept wireless and the aeroplane without comment. 
Being of an active intelligence, they make good drivers, mechanics, and wire- 
less operators. 

The policy of the Aden Government towards the tribes is not one of direct 
administration. In a civilisation as old and as foreign as the Arabian, the 
European is distinctly at a disadvantage when trying to govern, and it has 
been found a better policy to advise where possible between quarrelling parties, 
as long as the cause does not affect the relations of the Protectorate with foreign 
countries. Most of the rulers are stipendiaries of the British Government, and 
this is used as a lever for their good behaviour and for the peace of their tribal 
districts. The principal disputes both within tribes and between neighbouring 
tribes are about property and boundaries. Disputes between families are 
only too common and frequently lead to bloodshed, as the people are hot- 
tempered and liable to take offence. The sheikhs, in cases where family 
property is involved, act as intermediaries, but in the smaller communities 
often have a personal interest in the result, which makes impartial judgments 
uncommon, and often exacerbates the feeling. Appeal to the Aden Govern- 
ment is the sequel, and where title can be proved or witnesses produced who 
are trustworthy, a decision may be given and the sheikh requested to carry out 
the decision. Useful aid in these matters, especially as they affect the tribes 
near Aden, is given by the Sultan of Lahej, who has always been a friend of 
the government, and undertakes the settlement of disputes. Several of the 
tribes prefer to carry on without the interference of either of these authorities, 
and as long as their districts are peaceful, or at least not too violently disturbed, — 
they are not in any way compelled. On the Yemen frontier, the boundary 
sometimes cuts through natural tribal areas, and occasional trouble is caused by 
the inhabitants of that country laying claims to areas which they have previously | 
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accepted as being within the Protectorate. Such affairs are handled by the 
government at the request of the sheikhs whose lands are affected. Sheikhs and 
sultans are elected from within the tribe, normally without interference from 
government, but any such who are obviously unfitted for their duties may be 
removed by government and another elected. 

Though the people are intelligent, the standard of literacy is low. Few of 
the men and none of the women can write, though in some cases an ability to 
read without the corresponding knowledge of writing is observed. This is due 
to the learning of the Qoran in their early days. A few schools are found in 
connection with mosques, but the standard is low. The health of the tribesmen is 
variable. Though they are normally hardy and can undertake long journeys 
without great physical strain, they are liable to tubercular diseases, and appear 
to have little resistance to such when they obtain a hold. Mosquitoes are found 
all over the country, especially in the valleys, and malaria is common. Smallpox 
is endemic. All these diseases are known to the Arabs, who go for treatment to 
the local “‘hakim,’’ whose cure for most things is cautery. This accounts for the 
many scars seen on the bodies of the men. Some use is made of the facilities 
offered by the Aden hospitals, either the government hospital or the old-estab- 
lished mission hospital run by the Church of Scotland at Sheikh Othman at the 
entrance to the colony. Unfortunately cases are usually brought as a last resort, 
as is frequent in backward countries. 

There are signs, however, that the tribesmen will not remain much longer 
in their primitive isolation. A forward agricultural policy is in progress, and the 
cultivators are encouraged to improve their stocks, by the loan of good seed, by 
irrigation, and the guarantee of markets. Schools are gradually being opened in 
the villages, and although the people are rather slow to take advantage of them, 
they are a step in the right direction. A school of the secondary type for the sons 
of sheikhs was opened some years ago by the government, and applications for 
entrance are greater than the numbers that can be accommodated. Dispensary 
facilities are one of the most urgent necessities in the tribal districts. 

Since the country contains no mineral wealth likely to be of interest to 
Europeans, there has been no attempt at exploitation, and the balance of tribal 
life has not been upset. The Protectorate and its tribesmen, therefore, offer an 
open field for a modern progressive colonial policy after the war, without the prior 
necessity of adjusting the competing claims of Arabs and Europeans which is the 
problem facing other countries of its type. 


YEMEN JOURNEY 1942 
PART I 


By Wi1i1aAm ROBERTSON 


THERE were seven of us in the party that made the journey. We had been in 
Yemen for some years working in the medical department of the Imam of San’a, 
and though for most of us leave was due, there had seemed little hope of getting 
it for some time. Then Miss Cowie took typhus. That settled things. She had 
to have leave as soon as she was able to travel and I must escort her to Aden. 
The other five members of the party were Arabs. They were our three Arab 
assistants, Abdul-Kareem, Fadhl and Qaid, and then there were Abdul-Kareem’s 
i aby. 
ae ae idiad hoped that we would be allowed to travel to Aden, when the 
time did come, by the direct south route through Qa’taba, and now that hope 


was to be realised. 
Many Europeans have made the journey between Aden and San’a—most of 
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them have made the wide detour which passes through Ibb, Makhadir and Ta’iz; ; 
others have come by sea to Hodeidah and thence either by the rough motor-road | 
via Ma’abar or by mules via Menakha. Recently a few have motored all the : 
way round from Aden via Ta’iz, Mocha, Hodeidah, and Ma’abar to San/a ; ; 
only one European has so far come by the direct Qa’taba road and that was 5 
Harris at the end of the last century. 

From Yerim to Qa’taba the route we followed lies a little to the east of! 
Harris’s, because we particularly wanted to visit Damt. In the summer of 1942 ? 
H.M. the Imam had himself been to Damt to “‘ take the waters ”’ there, and the : 
stories brought back by his companions made us anxious to go and see for our- - 
selves. 

While our departure for Aden was being arranged I had an audience with the : 
king and I asked his permission to travel by Damt. H.M. at once and most : 
graciously agreed. There and then he wrote a letter with his own hand, sanded | 
it with his special red sand and sealed it with his own seal. The letter was to | 
‘“¢ My son the Hakim of Damt,”’ and it told him to give us all facilities and to | 
allow us to use the royal bath. 

The evening before we set out, the Foreign Minister of Yemen, His Excellency — 
the Qadhi Mohammed Raghib Bey, gave a party. Besides Miss Cowie and 
myself the guests were Mr. Van der Meulen, Dr. Ma’amoon Rashid of the 
Netherlands Mission to Hejaz, and one El Haj Ali who was also of their party. 
Our Dutch friends had been on a courtesy visit to H.M. of Yemen and they too 
were leaving in the morning to return to Jedda. At the party we agreed to meet 
at dawn and travel in company as far as Ma’abar. Another traveller from San’a 
that day was Ibrahim El Jizzar, who had been agricultural adviser in San’a for 
some years. He too had agreed to meet us. The trysting-place was Bab el 
Yemen : the time foura.m. We were all there pretty well to time, but our drivers 
had to get oil and do various last-minute adjustments, so that it was five when 
we moved off. 

One of the Dutch cars was giving trouble and there were frequent stops. We 
got to Hizyaz by six-fifteen, Wa’alan by eight-thirty, and so to Bait Ez Zaidi at 
the top of the great pass of Islah soon after nine. In Wa’alan the folks were 
dipping their sheep. From the top of the pass at over gooo feet we looked away 
down to the plain 3000 feet below. Camel caravans were on their way up and 
we had to stop to let them past. It was ten-thirty when we got to the foot. By 
eleven o’clock we had reached Ma’aber and here our ways parted. Ma’aber 
lies in the northern part of the great Yerim—Dhamar plain and is the junction 
of the only two motor roads in Yemen. Here the others turned west to Hodeidah 
while we went on to Yerim. In Hodeidah Ibrahim would proceed south to 
Pee while the Dutch friends would turn north along the coast by Geizan to 

edda. 

Soon after the others had left us we stopped at a wayside Samsara. Just 
across the road from us a camel and an ox were ploughing together. 

We reached Dhiq at twelve-fifteen, and there our car, which had so far given 
no trouble, broke down, and the whole water-cooling system had to be dismantled. 
The repairs took an hour. The whole high plateau on which we now were was 
a beautiful living green. Here and there fields of corn were beginning to ripen. 
In other places rough grass lands were dotted with sheep and oxen. There had 
recently been much rain and in some places the rough land was being ploughed 
up and would soon be sown, for here there is no ‘‘ season to plough and season 
to reap ” ; one may see ploughing and sowing and reaping going on at the same 
time in neighbouring fields. 

We had hoped to make Yerim in our first day’s travel, but it was three in the 
afternoon by the time we got to Dhamar, and it was coming on to rain. We 
had already been on the road eleven hours, so we asked for lodgings in 
Dhamar. 

The governor at once put at our disposal an empty house at the barracks, 
He was most profuse in his apologies for giving us an empty house, explaining 
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that if he had known we were coming things would have been different. We 
assured him of our gratitude for the house, and indeed it suited us splendidly, for 
we had our camp beds and camp kitchen with us. 

Next day we were up before six and on to the roof to look at the surrounding 
country. To the north and west the plateau edge was marked by the two great 
mountains of Jebel Misna’ and Jebel Dhoran. Jebel Dhoran is also called Jebel 
Sub’, which means the finger mountain, and indeed it is very like an uplifted 
forefinger in shape. The mountains to the east of Dhamar form an irregular 
mass called Jebel Hadda. The most prominent in this mass is the Jebel Isee. 
This range is marked on the map as having sulphur springs, so we inquired of 
the people about it and were told that these mountains yield “‘ fahm ” (probably 
brown coal) and “kibrit’’ (sulphur), and that the Jewish match-makers go 
there for the materials of their trade. Sulphur fumes are said to emerge from 
the mountain top and there are many hot springs both in the mountain and near 
it. Beyond this range were more distant hills called the Jebel Yofir—yet another 
claimant to be the Ophir from which gold came. Before us to the south lay the 
town. The four main mosques of Dhamar stood out in a row, but the town itself 
was still hidden in a veil of mist. By the side of some water-holes before the city 
men were slaughtering sheep for the market. We went downstairs and had 
breakfast. One of our boys had been to the town. His friend’s wife was sick 
and now he asked us to go and visit her. After we had packed the car we went 
to see her, gave what advice we could and left some medicine. The man of the 
house gave us a present of a gourd of honey as we came away. 

We left Dhamar at eight in the morning. We were still on the great central 
plain of upper Yemen, and as we travelled over its flat green meadows we passed 
flocks and flocks of sheep and goats. It is from this district that the most prized 
sheep in Yemen come. 

This part of the plain is called Qa’Shira’. As we travelled over the Qa’ 
Shira’ we came on a party of soldiers leading baggage camels, and later the main 
body of their companions on foot and a few officers on mules. This was a regiment 
of the Yemeni Army being transferred from San’a to Beydha. We were told 
that they came by this route because the water is more plentiful here than on 
the direct route. Here and there as we crossed the plain, sometimes to the right 
of the road and sometimes to the left, a rock or a hillock rose out of the flatness, 
and on these eminences villages were built. One of these is the village of Shira’ 
which gives its name to the whole plain. We reached Shira’ shortly before ten 
and there beside a water-hole we stopped awhile. 

Soon after Shira’ we left the smooth easy going of the plain and began to climb 
up into rough lava country. This was very difficult for the car and most of us 
got out and walked. The lava was bedecked with flowers and looked like a 
gigantic rock garden. We dug up plants of rock pink, hoping to be able to take 
them in pots to our friends in Aden. . 

On the crest of the hill just before we got to Yerim we came to a sheep market, 
and just before eleven we went over the ridge and down into the city. Here our 
arrival had been expected the day before and everything was ready to receive 
us. We went straight to the guest-house and were soon sitting down to a huge 
Arab meal. 

At two in the afternoon a messenger came from Es Syeed Abdul-Qudoos El 
Wazir, the ’Amil of Yerim, asking me to go and see him. Syeed Abdul-Qudoos 
is an old friend and the Wazir family is one of the most influential in Yemen. 
Not only was one of his ancestors an Imam, but Syeed Abdul-Qudoos himself 
is son-in-law to the present Imam. He received me in his diwan and there we 
sat on fine Persian rugs and reclined on soft cushions drinking coffee. Syeed 
Abdul-Qudoos is a fine upstanding man with a good friendly face ; his aquiline 
nose and dignified carriage mark him as one of the aristocrats of Yemen. After 
the usual courteous conversation about our journey and about his relatives in 
San’a, the ’Amil asked me to examine himself and his two small boys. ‘The 
boys I had previously seen in San’a, and he just wanted to hear personally my 
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opinion of the minor ailments they had. Then as a special favour I was asked 
to see a local Qadhi who was very ill. ; 

In Yerim we had reached the end of the motor-road, so, when these medical 
consultations were over, I began to ask about camels and riding beasts. The 
>Amil said that he would supply so many camels and some riding beasts. In fact, 
when it came to the bit he sent us, along with the others, his own two riding mules. 

Just as I was preparing to make my farewells the room was cleared and the 
*Amil spoke to me about the health of his lady. She was staying in a holiday 
house just outside the town, and I arranged that Miss Cowie would go there 
and see her. ; é 

After making my farewells I returned to the house. Miss Cowie had been 
called out to see a sick woman in the town. When she got back soldiers had to 
clear the crowd away so that she could get into the house. Wherever we went 
in Yerim we were followed by huge crowds. This has happened to other visitors 
to Yerim and it is inclined to be troublesome, but, curious and cheeky as the 
crowds there were, they were not unfriendly, and perhaps on former visits they 
have been judged too harshly. At the same time, it is true that nowhere else in 
Yemen were we so hemmed about by the multitude. 

At tea I told Miss Cowie of the promise I had made on her behalf, and about 
an hour before sunset the ’Amil’s servant came to take her to see the lady. 

I joined the party for the walk. We went out of the town along a quietly 
flowing stream and over green fields. Wild flowers grew in clusters by the burn- 
side. There were buttercups and thistles, large clover and marsh marigolds and 
lots of others we could not name. The path led to a gap in a rocky hillside, and 
there the soldier who was our escort told me to wait. We were still two hundred 
yards from the house, but he explained that ‘‘ the windows of the house look in 
this direction,”’ implying that it would be improper for the lady to see or be seen 
by a strange man. So there I sat on the hillside in the fading light of a lovely 
day. At once crowds of children began to gather. A soldier from the city gate 
saw them and came to chase them away so that I might have peace. The children 
moved into the cornfields just far enough away to be out of range when the 
soldier threw stones at them, and there they chanted taunts at him. At first he 
threw his stones harder and harder and swore fulsome oaths at them in impotent 
rage, then, philosophically, sat down beside me and chatted away, but all the 
while he kept an eye on the “ shaitans,” as he called them, wistfully hoping that 
some one of them would come within range. 

It was nearly sunset when Miss Cowie reappeared, so we had to go back to 
town by the shortest road, and that took us through some foul places where the 
town refuse and drainage lies decomposing under the tropical sun. Then in by 
Bab es Sagheir, for Yerim is a walled city. It has six gates. And so along narrow, 
interesting market lanes we came back to the guest-house. 

There the camel men had arrived and the inevitable haggling and bargaining 
had begun. Finally, for the six riders and their baggage, it was decided that 
four camels and eight other beasts would be needed. Now the ’Amil had supplied 
two camels, two mules and three donkeys, so we had to get ahead with the hiring 
of the rest. 

When the four camels were chosen, one was set aside to travel with us in the 
morning and carry our beds and bedding. The other three were to take all 
our heavy baggage and everything we could spare and get off as soon as 
possible. 

All this was settled when a new and even more violent argument broke out. 
The argument now was about the loads and the method of payment for the three 
camels leaving at once. I offered to pay half the hire in Yerim and half in 
pe eke and this was finally agreed to, but the matter of loads was not so easily 
settled. 

The camel men in their skin coats and long shaggy hair walked up and down 
amongst the stuff. ‘‘ All this on three camels,” they roared, “‘ would you kill our 
beasts ?”? Syeed Yehia, a friend of the *Amil, had been sent to help us. He was 
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dressed in spotless white robes and an equally spotless turban. He too walked 
up and down amongst the stuff. Now and again he stopped and darted a black 
look at the camel men. Then he would shout : ‘‘ What on earth are you doing 
with three camels there ? This stuff could easily go on two.” The camel men 
would repeat their side of the story and then he would shout peremptorily, ‘“‘ Take 
away one of these camels. Two's enough.’ At times things seemed to be boiling 
up for a really dangerous quarrel, but it was all settled amicably in the end— 
and three camels it was. 

We meant to make an early start next morning, so we retired as soon as 
possible after this had been settled ; but peace had not come to our neighbour- 
hood yet ! For long the camel men quarrelled amongst themselves. The quarrel 
now was not about payment or how many camels, but as to how the stuff should 
be divided, and here again Syeed Yehia was walking up and down amongst 
them smoothing things over till each man had his camel loaded and went off, 
feeling that he had managed to get the lightest or the smallest or the most com- 
fortable load for his beast. 

No sooner had the camels left than a roll of drums broke the newly fallen 
silence. Another roll answered the first one, then another and another till all 
around us the night was throbbing with drums. A neighbour was celebrating 
his wedding festivities. About midnight the drums grew quieter and the women 
gave their contribution to the party. Their shrill and prolonged ululations 
proved that if Arab women may not be seen they certainly can be heard. This 
was followed by responsive singing from the men. By this time the procession 
was just under our window. ‘The glaring light of the big petromax lamps they 
carried threw odd shadows on the ceiling of our room. Fadhl went to the window 
to watch, and I joined him. The men were in two rows and were doing a country 
dance as they sang. When they passed our part of the street we got back to bed, 
and the noise seemed to be fading comfortably into the distance when rifle shots 
rang out, and for some time this method of expressing joy and high spirits con- 
tinued. 

Then came a lull during which we slept. It seemed a very short lull, for all 
too soon a new sound broke out just below the window. For a moment I 
wondered if after all the camel men had refused to go, but this time it was the 
mule and donkey men. It was two-thirty a.m. I got up and wakened the others. 
It was still quite dark and a little difficult to keep trace of things. One of 
the boys could not find a precious package of presents for friends in Aden. Un- 
wisely he spoke darkly and bitterly about there being thieves about. More high 
words were exchanged, but before things went too far the package was found. 

After a hurried breakfast all was loaded up and we were ready to mount, 
but there were only four riding beasts for six riders. Someone ran off to the 
market to hire two more donkeys, but at that time in the morning only one could 
be found, so we set off with five riding beasts, two mules and three donkeys, for 
six riders. The arrangement as it turned out was a good one, for of the six riders 
there was always someone wanting to walk. 

It was four-fifteen when we left, and the grey of early dawn was just beginning 
to show. We agreed to walk an hour each in turn and Miss Cowie had the first 
hour. It was lovely and cool as we got our procession going down into a little 
valley running east from the town, and soon we were splashing along a little 
stream that was going our way. First, on one of the mules, rode Abdoo’s wife, 
hugging her baby rather nervously, for this was her initial adventure in eques- 
tration! At the head of her beast walked one of the soldiers sent by the ’Amil 
to be our escort. Then came Abdoo with the three other men in a cluster behind 
him. Miss Cowie walked with the second soldier on a narrow footpath at one 
side of our road in the stream. At first the donkey boy kept going from one to 
another of his beasts to see that everything was in order. After adjusting stirrups 
and straightening saddles he gave himself to the more serious job of beating the 
two pack donkeys along. Behind us, lumbering along at its own slow pace, 
came the camel with the bedding. 
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For an hour after sunrise we rode along a beautiful green valley in which we 
passed on our right the two villages of Sinfan and Kaur. From this first valley 
we went over a little ridge to the left and down into a new valley dominated by ~ 
a large village finely situated on a rock. This was the village of Mariss. We 
followed the new wadi for another half-hour, past fields of lovely green millet 
12 to 14 feet high ; by fields of black gram, cowpea and lentil—or, in the language 
of the people, Hub el Aswad, Dijr and Pilsin. The Hub el Aswad had a fine 
blue flower rather like the “‘ blue bells of Scotland.”” There were many wild 
flowers, and, as we rode along, the hoofs of our animals crushed carpets of white 
wild thyme, liberating a lovely fresh and fragrant perfume. 

About half-past seven we came to Dhiroo. This is an interesting village of 
castellated towers built in attractive reddish stone. Between us and the village 
lay the stream, and beyond the stream a great green stretch of cultivated ground 
from which the spur of rock rises on which the village is built. 

Soon after Dhiroo we entered a pass and crossed another ridge. Just over 
the first rise we came on a little village called Nijd el Ahmar. This village lies 
in a cleft of bright red rock, and in its midst there are several blocks of red rock 
the size of a house. 

At the top of the pass we looked down into Belad Khoban, the country from 
which so many labourers come to San’a to seek their fortune. Just below us lay 
Bait el Ashari, the border village of Khoban. Khoban is indeed a beautiful 
country, of fine streams and fertile lands. At the foot of the pass we came to 
Ghail Humeidhe—the first of these streams. It was a real joy. When first we 
saw it it was a tumbling, frothing stream some 20 feet across, with a glorious 
series of noisy waterfalls ; later it became a broad and demure river. For the 
rest of the day and all the next we followed its course. 

At nine o’clock we stopped by the riverside just below a waterfall for breakfast. 
We sat on great flat slabs of lava in the shade of one of the many wild fig-trees 
that line the bank. In the hill behind us lay Bait el Ashari and just across the 
river was the village of Qorid. Soon after breakfast, as we were riding along a 
high ridge, we saw the Wadi Qorid coming out of the south to join the Ghail el 
Humeidhe. 

Our way now lay high above the valley and we had many fine views of the 
fast-flowing river, penned in, as it is here, between two high walls of rock. From 
this gorge the valley opens out into a broad plain over which the rivers meander 
through fertile fields and by populous villages. The first village in this plain was 
Qofa’a and we passed several others whose names we did not learn. About a 
quarter-past eleven Dhi Ishra’—a good-sized town—came in view. This town 
looked at least as big as, and I thought bigger than, Yerim. It is finely placed 
on the usual rock site, and overlooks what is by now a good broad river. Several 
of the main houses are built in an attractive green stone, and the window and 
door frames are tastefully picked out in white plaster. Some of these houses 
were four or five storeys high. Below the town the Wadi Ijloob makes a double 
bend and had to be forded twice. Even at the fords the water was well up to our 
knees. From the second ford the road climbed up away from the river. The 
hillside up which we went was terraced and planted with the first Qat trees we 
had seen on this journey. Our soldier escort left us for a while to lay in a supply 
of the beloved leaf! From one of the terraces an Arab hailed us in English. 
pact ane yar Ze bed ee a one man and had visited London, Cardiff, 

iverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and Lei 1 i 
dee lektte tan Faliah. g th, as well as ports in America, where 

_ Our journey took us over several ridges running at right angles to the main 
river. This made the going stiff, but it was compensated for by the fact that from 
the ridge tops we could now get an occasional glimpse of Ridhma, our day’s 
objective. 

It was in a cleft between two of these ridges that we came on the village of 
Dhari. Dhari too is almost deserving of the name of town. It is not very much 
smaller than Dhi Ishra’ and boasts several ancient dome-covered tombs—the 
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graves of saints of old time. To-day the name of this village is well known in 
Aden and elsewhere in the Arab world, for it is the birthplace of the contemporary 
Yemeni poet, Es Syeed Mohammed Hasson El Imad Edh Dhari. 

_ Ridhma was at the top of the next ridge, and the hillside we crossed to reach 
it was thickly grown with the jaggy cactus-like stems of Euphorbia Candelabra. 
The village is a typical Yemeni one. The houses are of roughly cut stone and 
are mostly two storeys high. The people, dressed in their sheepskin coats, were 
mostly Arab, but a few, distinguished by long ringlets falling in front of their 
ears, were Yemeni Jews. We arrived at Ridhma by one p.m., very tired and 
thirsty, and glad to be taken into a house which had been set aside for our use, 
given coffee, and allowed to rest. From our windows we overlooked the Wadi 
Ijloob, and not far downstream we could see the biggish village of Ijloob from 
which it takes its name. 

Our soldier escort had intended that our next day’s journey should take us 
down the hillside and through Ijloob, but local advice was against this as, so they 
said, the paths all around that village were muddy and the whole countryside 
marshy. So, on Tuesday morning, our fourth day out from San’a, we climbed 
up and away from Ijloob over the Ridhma ridge, at the top of which we looked 
into a new valley. There, as we stood watching the sun rise, we had the Wadi 
Ijloob below and behind us, our new valley below us right ahead, while away 
to the right we could see where the two wadis joined. The new wadi proved to 
be the Wadi Beni Qais. As we went down into it we again saw much euphorbia 
and many lovely wild flowers. All of a sudden we came on a beautiful big 
butterfly. It sat on a bush by the roadside. Apparently it had not yet wakened 
up, for it was easily caught. It was five inches across and brightly coloured in 
green and yellow. 

From the foot of the pass our way lay along narrow lanes between rows of 
high standing corn. These lanes were often streams of water bordered on both 
sides by grassy banks. The grass was of a short close kind, with upstanding 
feathery foxtail shoots which glistered with the diamond drops of morning dew. 

By half-past six we had crossed this wadi, and when we had climbed up out 
of it we found ourselves on a broad track—‘‘ the Imam’s motor-road ’”’—this 
* road ”’ is just a roughly cleared track along various wadi beds. In good weather 
it is just passable by car, and at one time we had thought of coming by it, but it 
was well we did not, for in several places it had been washed away. This road 
had been specially made for the Imam and his party when they came to the 
baths at Damt this summer (1942). 

The soldiers told us that we were now in Belad Beni Qais, and they pointed out 
three Beni Qais villages on the hillside to our north. In one of these only Syeeds 
live. They called the villages Modha, Mirjim and Joran. Between the ridge 
along which the motor-road here runs and that hillside there is another biggish 
stream. This proved to be the main stream of the Wadi Beni Qais. The 
valley we had just crossed is a section of the same wadi and is called locally 
the Wadi Ridhma. We turned to the right along the motor-road and soon 
came to the village of Dhahab which stands just above the confluence of the 
two wadis, Ijloob and Beni Qais. On the farther side of Wadi Ijloob the great 
mass of the Jebel Ammar rises behind the village of Ijloob and dominates the 
landscape. , y ist 

The river formed by this confluence still carries the local name Wadi Ijloob, 
and like its upper part, through which our previous day’s journey had taken us, 
it continues by many villages and among fertile fields. The two main villages 
here were Habbar and Ajhan, and both as usual are perched on rocks high 
above the valley. About eight in the morning we came to a place where the 
motor-road had crossed the river, but the road had been washed away and we 
had to go along the bank for a bit to find afordable place. 

The valley below this ford is well over a mile wide, and this is its narrowest 
place since the confluence at Dhahab. The villages on the hills at the opposite 
sides of this narrow part are outposts of rival tribes. The one on the right bank 
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called Bait el Hadda represents the people of Nadira and the hill country of 
Jebel Ammar, while the village on the left bank is Bait el Hadhri, and represents 
the people on that bank down to and beyond Damt. Perched away up on a 
seemingly inaccessible pinnacle of Jebel Ammar is the village of Safwa behind 
and above Bait el Hadda. Opposite Bait el Hadhri, which is really quite a bit 
downstream from Bait el Hadda, we stopped under some tulh trees for breakfast. 
While we were there an Arab on horseback rode up and passed the time of day. 
After a little he excused himself, saying that he was from Damt and did not want 
to delay in the “‘ land of his enemies ”’ longer than need be. 

After breakfast it was my turn to walk for a bit and the soldiers took me a 
short-cut while the others kept to the “‘ motor-road.” The short-cut took us 
through long grass, in and out amongst dense bushes and by fine clumps of trees 
down to the water’s edge. The detour on the motor-road is to get round an 
elbow in the river which we forded twice. The water was about two feet deep 
at the fords and thirty feet wide. Our short-cut took us back on to the “‘ motor- 
road ”’ well ahead of the others. 

For the next hour we kept to the road and we were sufficiently above the 
river to get a fine view of it as it runs south to join the Wadi Bana. Just about 
El Ma’aziba we had our first view of the Bana coming out of the hills on our right 
to meet ‘‘ our river.”” Wadi Bana here is coming down from the hills about 
Nadira where, when Harris saw it, he compared it to the upper reaches of the 
Tay. It forms the southern boundary of the great mountain mass of Jebel Ammar 
just as from Ijloob “ our river ” had been bounding it from the east. 

The Wadi Bana is the most considerable river of the Aden Protectorate. 
Arabia has no true river in the sense of a body of water flowing from its source 
into the sea all the year round, but Bana almost qualifies, for it is a perennial 
river to within ten miles of the sea, and, when in flood, breaks the sand bar 
impeding its outlet and enters the sea some thirty miles east of Aden. 

Soon after half-past ten we reached the place where the Wadi Bana went 
right across our path. Again the road had been washed away and we had to 
look for a ford. ‘The water was swift and we did not try to wade, but rode across. 
The water was up to the bellies of the smaller donkeys. 

_. On the far bank we climbed a small eminence from which we could see, 
ahead and to our left, ‘‘ the meeting of the waters.”” We were now looking down 
the great wide valley of the Wadi Bana, and those who had been here before 
pointed out the flat-topped hill called Jebel Haradha, and told us that just 


tae it was Dar er Rahma where we were to stay. Another half-hour saw us 
there. 
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I Saw Two Englands. 2nd edition. By H. V. Morton. Demy 8vo. London: Methuen and 
Co. Ltd. Price gs. 6d. 


_ Mr. Morton has produced a book about the Atlantic conversations on board the Prince of Wales 
since this was written, but the main purpose of the present volume is to contrast the settled and 
peaceful conditions of rural England with the abnormal happenings brought about by the present 
war. It goes without saying that Mr. Morton has again given us a book of great interest and 
charm, for, as he goes along his tours through the southern counties of England, he instils into his 
account much of the atmosphere of the two dissimilar times. He has much intellectual curiosity 
about the histories of places and about the tragedies and crimes connected with them. So the 
whole story of the murder of Thomas a Becket is told when he is dealing with Canterbury, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots’ end when he writes of Fotheringay. 

Selborne naturally introduces Gilbert White, and, if we had space, we would like to quote the 
excellent comparison between The Natural History of Selborne and Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, 
and the rare gift of calling up in the reader’s mind a picture of the writer. 
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He visits many venerable and stately homes of England, places many sizes too large for present- 
day convenience, and he also explores out-of-the-way villages where ancient crafts are still practised. 
At Pyecombe in Sussex, for instance, he finds steel and iron shepherd’s crooks being made for catching 
the South Downs sheep by the leg. Incidentally, he tells us that the crooks or crosiers of many 
bishops have been made here for those who are the shepherds of souls. He writes learnedly about 
the disappearance of ale in the Middle Ages and the importation of beer with hops from Holland. 
Or he notes the ancient craft of hurdling, which he tells us is unknown in Scotland, calling for the 
skilful weaving of hazel rods. The use is the same as that of our flakes in penning sheep. He tells 
us that the ancient Britons ringed their camps with hurdles. Perhaps other folks then learned to 
jump over them. 

In spite of the daily writings of the public press and the many speeches about armaments and 
war production, there is in the latter part of this book a surprising amount of special information 
about the way modern war-engines are made, notably perhaps the turning out of aeroplanes, 
and the ingenious methods by which instruction is given to those learning the dangerous business 
of flying them or of dropping bombs from them. 

A delightful book with much insight into the attributes of the old and the new England. 

W. L. CG 


The German Lebensraum. By Ropert E. Dickinson. Pp. 223. Penguin Special. 


_ _The much vaunted German New Order aims at Germany’s economic and political hegemony 
in Europe and the reduction of all surrounding countries to economic vassalage. Dr. Dickinson 
in this little book examines critically and carefully the pretended claims advanced under such 
terms as Reichsboden, Volksboden, Kulturboden, Lebensraum and the like and tries to assess their 
content and validity. Under the author’s microscope all these terms defy clear definition and 
conception. Many quotations are given from recognised German authorities. Here is one from 
Krebs, a pupil of Penk. ‘‘ It (Deutschland) is, as the name indicates, the land which belongs to 
the Germans on the basis of all the physical and cultural peculiarities of the area.”” What does it 
mean? Some of the claims made under each of the above heads have a germ of truth in them, 
but the deliberate vagueness introduced and the failure to acknowledge border-zones of peoples, 
culture and economy, especially between West Central Europe and East Central Europe, have 
supercharged the inhabitants of the Third Reich with an emotionalism which has made them the 
ready and useful tools of the Nazi propagandists. In a final chapter the author shows that the 
reconstruction of Mitteleuropa in all its sections—West Central Europe, Vistula Central Europe, and 
Danubian Central Europe—will be one of the major tasks of post-war settlement and makes some 
suggestions. The book is well worth studying. Bhs Seaoe 


Scottish Pilgrimage in the Land of Lost Content. By Rapcutrre BARNETT. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. x+207. Edinburgh: John Grant, 1943. Price 6s. 


Radcliffe Barnett has the faculty of taking the wayfarer from the stress and bustle of the cities 
to the lonely, unspoilt places, now in time of war even more precious than in the days of peace. 
The author has travelled widely through the Highlands and is familiar with the Lowlands also, 
but I think there is in his heart a specially warm place for the Atlantic fringe, where, as he puts it, 
the altar fires rise from Jura on an April day. His reminiscences of old times will give pleasure to 
many who have become satiated with war news and books, and who will turn with relief to the 
testimony of beauty which is found in this, the author’s latest book. 

Dr. Radcliffe Barnett takes his readers far afield: to the country of the Pentland Firth where 
the pink rocks of Hoy rise as if afire across a cobalt sea above which the solan’s wing flashes white 
—to Mull of the bens and serene atmosphere that is wafted over to it from the white sands of Iona 
—to the lands of Galloway—to the Black Isle—to Appin and Lismore of saintly memories. Indeed 
I think his chapter on Lismore one of the best in the book, for it keeps alive old and little known 
traditions of that small island lying out in Loch Linnhe between Appin and Morvern. The photo- 
graphs are extraordinarily good, and one could wish that one was told the names of those who had 
taken them. The scene depicting sunset over Loch Linnhe is particularly fine. 

The author is not strictly accurate when he states that the cairn on Ben Lawers, as government 
sappers built it, reached 4000 feet. The heightening of the cairn to that level was the work of a 
local man : the tale is told in William Gillies’s In Famed Breadalbane. i " 

The publishers have given the book no index, which is a pity, and on p. 56 MacCailein Mor is 
given as MacCailein Mhor, which would make His Grace of Argyll of the feminine Brpae 


Wild Life of Britain. By F. Fraser Daruinc. Illustrated. 4to. Pp. 48. 
London : Collins Ltd., 1943. Price 4s. 6d. 


In the short space of 48 pages Dr. Darling has dealt with the wild life of Britain in a masterly 
and comprehensive manner. Passionately enthusiastic himself he infects the reader with his own 
enthusiasm. He describes the great variety of our countryside and its equally varied flora and fauna. 
He writes with sympathetic insight of famous naturalists, and discourses lucidly on the future of 
wild life in Britain and the sympathetic attitude we must have towards all our floral and animal 
inhabitants of these islands. The illustrations, both in colour and in black-and-white, are beautiful 
and representative of the context. He very modestly does not include any of his own wonderful 
photographs, which most of us would have greatly appreciated. A. M.S 
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France. By P. Mamxavup. Illustrated. 4$x7}. Pp. 138. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1943. Price 3s. 6d. 


M. Maillaud has here given us one of the most important of “‘ The World To-day Series.” 
The fall of France and her enslavement by the Germans was a disaster to the whole world and not 
only to France herself. The author states very clearly and concisely the ultimate causes of that fall 
and its consequences, as well as the reasons for his hopes and expectation that his country will rise 
again to its former eminence in the world. What happened in France and what has since happened 
and is happening to-day with French leaders outside France is both puzzling and disquieting for 
the rest of the world, and it is to be hoped that M. Maillaud’s painstaking work will help to a better 
understanding, and encourage others to participate in his hopes for a better future. 


The Economic Reconstruction of Lithuania after 1918. By A. Stmutis. Demy 8vo. Pp. 148. 
New York and London : Columbia University Press and Humphrey Milford, 1943. 


Once one of the most powerful empires in Europe, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
Lithuania united with Poland in the sixteenth century, and shared in the tragic Partition of that 
country in 1795 between the robber Powers of Austria, Prussia and Russia. What we have recently 
known as Lithuania fell to the ownership of Russia, and the smaller country suffered persecution 
and oppression at the hands of its great neighbour for 123 years, in spite of at least two attempts 
to throw off the Russian yoke in the nineteenth century, attempts which were crushed with true 
Russian brutality. Opportunity came during the Great War, and on 16th February 1918 Lithu- 
ania, after severe fighting, declared herself a free and independent republic. Mr. Simutis’s book 
tells of the extraordinary progress made by the little republic in the twenty-two years of its inde- 
pendence till overwhelmed again by Russia, this time not Tsarist but Communist, in June 1940. 

The record is one of a determined, dour, plucky people, and can do nothing but excite sincere 
admiration. Starting literally from zero—for during the Great War the country had been the 
battle-ground of the Germans and Russians, and what the Germans did not steal or destroy the 
Russians did—the Lithuanian Government first of all devoted itself to the development of agri- 
culture and its attendant industries. Almost the whole of the land had been held by a comparatively 
few Russian or German aristocratic families, and this was at once expropriated and divided up 
amongst the peasants in small farms. The original owner was allowed to retain 200 (later 321) 
acres and was compensated at a reasonable rate for the rest. The Lithuanian Government, 
indeed, has shown an example that might well be followed in dealing with our own Highland 
problem. Compensation was to be made with Government Bonds bearing 3 per cent. interest 
and redeemable at any time not later than thirty-six years from the date of issue. The Treasury 
was empty, but the United States helped with a loan and patriotic Lithuanians all over the world 
assisted, and the Government was able to start the peasant farmers by advancing funds for farm 
buildings, stock and seed. Instead of a downtrodden, oppressed country, seething with hatred of 
its rulers, Lithuania prospered with a contented people. In all branches of agriculture the country 
forged ahead : grain growing, flax, dairy farming, food canning, livestock breeding, and especially 
horses, for which Lithuania has been famous since the dawn of history. Its products reached every 
part of the world, Great Britain being always its best customer, and took second place in quality only 
to those of Denmark. Manufacturers had to wait till agriculture was well established, as Germany 
and Russia together had carried off all the machinery which had previously existed, but they came 
to their,own in time. Peat cutting, the lumber industry, leather, fur, textiles, paper and other 
manufactures followed, and the export trade grew apace. The Lithuanian barometer seemed 
to be at “ Set Fair” when Hitler appeared. He forced Lithuania to surrender its only port, Memel 
or Klaipeda, thus dealing the country a heavy blow. But the people took heart, and set themselves 
to build a port elsewhere on their territory, when the final blow fell. Russia attacked Finland, 
and, after the Agreement between Molotov and Hitler, invaded and occupied Lithuania on 15th 
June 1940, executing or transporting to Siberia many thousands of its unresisting inhabitants, and 
destroying its entire economic structure overnight, as it did those of the two neighbouring republics, 
Latvia and Estonia, which were also occupied. Most of the plant and products which the republic 
had so laboriously built up were seized and carried off to Russia, along with all property, public 
and private, which could be moved. Then Germany attacked Russia and the Lithuanians rose 
mgr es fighting, rae we Red es of their country and set up their own Govern- 
ment ; it was short-lived. e Germans entered the co i i 
the land and anything the Russians had left. paipeh eri cisbactconsiyh igs so 

Lithuania is again under the heel of a tyrant, and the economic condition of the people is worse 
even than in Poland. But, judging from the country’s past history and after reading Mr. Simutis’s 


careful study, no one can doubt that we shall be able again to read an account of the economic 
progress of a free and independent Lithuania. 


Orientations. By RoNALpD Srorrs. Definitive Edition. 
1943. Price tos. 6d. 


g and instructive book about the arduous days of Sir Ronald Storrs 
; ; graphic writing is interwoven with accounts of many others with 
whom he was associated in the work of our Empire abroad. Three reprints of the original edition 
were published in 1937, which is sufficient testimony of popular favour. It raises the veil which so 
commonly conceals, from the average reader, the great work carried on by those who have un- 
expected responsibilities thrust upon them. It shows the high qualities of the men who do the 
country’s work under difficult, harassing, and at times dangerous conditions. And beside all this 


London : Nicholson and Watson, 


This is not only an interestin 
in the Near East: the autobio 
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the book contains chapters on Zionism and on Lawrence of Arabia, which, coming as they do 
from one who had intimate and first-hand knowledge, are outstanding features of the volume. 

Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Iraq and Iran, Cyprus, and to a lesser degree the United States and 
the homeland, have been the happy hunting grounds of Sir Ronald Storrs. Lawrence in the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom says of him: “‘ The first of us was Ronald Storrs, Oriental Secretary of the 
Residency, the most brilliant Englishman in the Near East, and subtly efficient, despite his diversions 
of energy in love of music and letters, of sculpture and painting, of whatever was beautiful in the 
world’s fruit... .” 

It was after two journeys to interview the rulers of the Hejaz that Storrs met Lawrence in Egypt 
and took him to Arabia on a third journey. Later, in an effort to reconcile the ambitions and 
personal rivalries of Ibn Sa’ud, the ruler of Nejd, and Husain (Feisal), the king of Hejaz, and so 
to further the efforts against the Turks during the last war, Storrs attempted a journey in the hot 
season into the desert in order to reach Buraida (which is about half-way between Basra and Medina). 
In this he nearly ended his career. With a shade temperature at times as high as 125 degrees F., 
bad water, no rest, and incessant difficulties with the camel train, he was beaten and at last just 
able to get back to Subuyia south of Basra. 

The conditions in Jerusalem, when he became Military Governor there after Allenby had driven 
out the Turks, were terrible, and he laboured for nine years in overcoming them. The chapter on 
Zionism after this gives a clear record of the rise and vicissitudes of the Jewish and Arab difficulties, 
and is a valuable contribution to this vexed problem which is still of the future. 

There are three representations of Lawrence in the book : one from the splendid bronze now in 
the Crypt of St. Paul’s, another a face of stone from a drawing by Eric Kennington, hitherto 
unpublished, and the third the recumbent figure of the Arabian Lawrence which is the monument 
in St. Martin’s, Wareham. The chapter devoted to the memory of his friend does not deal with the 
blue-eyed Arab but with the characteristics of the man. It is beautifully done, and, after a descrip- 
tion of the appearance of his dead friend as his coffined face appeared, we may venture to quote 
this sentence: “* That vast convulsion of human nature, the War, may have thrown up greater 
figures ; none more gallantly yet practically romantic than the shy, slight, unaccountable emana- 
tion of genius who will live in history as Lawrence of Arabia.” Wa L:e@} 


ASIA 


The Gobi Desert. By Mitprep Cas_e with Francesca Frencu. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 301. London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1943. Price 21s. 


Living as we do in a pleasant land favoured with bountiful crops resulting from frequent showers, 
it is hard to imagine a desert area about 2000 miles from east to west and 1200 miles from north 
to south. A part of this area, the Gobi Desert, is far from the sea, and the scant moisture that 
reaches it is inadequate for vegetation. Only here and there can a little water, usually bitter, be 
found, round which a so-called oasis clusters. ‘The fierce winds of winter have blown away the 
dry surface, exposing either rocks or gravels, and piled up drifting sands. It is about the last place 
to which anyone would wish to go, but it is the place where these intrepid missionary ladies spent 
many years. They have now added another to the books they have already written. J 

The Gobi Desert is described from three main aspects, namely a description of the desert itself, 
of the primitive people who live there, and of the historical remains hidden away in now deserted 
recesses of this vast area. Travelling in native fashion by cart, living in native style, the authors 
gradually got on friendly terms with the people, and so are able to give us a most interesting account 
of how they live, of the sayings and stories current among them, and of the old customs they still 
keep up. Until the advent of the motor-truck little had changed for 2000 years or more. The 
authors gained the confidence of the people in a way not possible with more ambitious expeditions 
with their trucks, bodyguards and servants creating a disturbance wherever they went. _ 

There are interesting stories of recent events, rebellions, Moslem risings, intrigues and brigands. 
Several of the notorious actors in these events were met with, and though some tense moments 
occurred, the authors moved unharmed through it all. eee ; ; 

Not the least interesting descriptions are those of the historical remains, especially of the 
Buddhist temples, or rather series of temples. There are a number of places in Central Asia where 
these are to be found, but in few of them have they been preserved as in the “* Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas.” The cliff face is honeycombed with caves, connected by interior passages, and every 
foot of the walls and roofs is decorated by frescoes and carvings well preserved in the dry atmo- 
sphere. It was in these places that Sir Aurel Stein made some of his remarkable discoveries of 
ancient documents. More can hardly be said in a brief review. There are about fifty interesting 
illustrations, some coloured, and a map. W. O. L. 


Polynesians : Explorers of the Pacific. By J. E. Wecxtry. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 77. Washington : Smithsonian Institution, 1943. 


i i i i i f the Pacific 

Where did the Polynesians come from? How did they reach the distant isles o 
centuries before ap ans ventured to cross the wide oceans? This interesting study of manners, 
customs, language and physical characteristics leads the author to the conclusion that the Poly- 
nesians came from the larger islands of the East Indies, and that they did sail the seas in large 
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double canoes over which a platform was fixed. Having regard to the means at their disposal | 
these people have well earned the title Explorers of the Pacific. ; : ; 

A very interesting account is given of conditions at the present time, and the illustrations are | 
excellent. W. O. L. 


Girlhood in the Pacific. By Mrs. SHane Lestiz. London: Macdonald and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 


Henry C. Ide from Vermont, after representing U.S.A. in the settlement of the land troubles | 
in Samoa, when the island was under the Protectorate, returned there as Chief Justice, and took | 
his three daughters with him. Mrs. Shane Leslie was then little more than a child, and, with her 
sisters, enjoyed to the full the untrammelled life of the beautiful island. Later Mr. Ide was 
appointed Governor-General in the Philippines, and the youngest daughter went there also to act 
as hostess. She was six years in the Philippines, with occasional visits to America and Japan for | 
health reasons. 

But the book includes more than life in the Pacific, for when her father went to the Embassy 
in Madrid she again acted as hostess. This was during the reign of Alphonso. Later chapters 
of the book deal with a variety of subjects such as servants, epidemics, an extraordinary visit to the | 
Dowager Empress of China when Miss Alice Roosevelt, the daughter of Theodore Roosevelt, was 
received in audience along with the author and others. There is a chapter about Robert Louis | 
Stevenson, and members of the Stevenson Society in Edinburgh will read the twelve pages from 
the record of the elder sister Anne with special interest, although the story of the presentation of 
Stevenson’s birthday to Anne has appeared elsewhere. 

Many of the experiences are most unusual, and the writing is delightful because of the un- 
affected and bright personal nature of the narrative. A photograph of the gifted writer adorns 
the frontispiece. 

Special mention has to be made of her account of a terrific typhoon encountered when a 
passenger in an apparently unseaworthy American vessel. It is not only vivid, but it brings her 
face to face with imminent death and is as powerful an account of a Pacific typhoon as any we 
have read. W. Le Gi 


Dawn in Siberia. By G. D. R. Pumps. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 196. 
London : Frederick Muller, 1943. Price 8s. 6d. 


This is an account of one of the component States of the gigantic Soviet Union. It is safe to 
say that, up to now, few of our people have ever heard of it—the Buryat-Mongol Soviet Republic. 
Mr. Phillips has done his best to do away with any further excuse for ignorance, for he tells us all 
about the Buryats from authentic accounts, from the dawn of history, and from fables beyond that. 

There is little doubt that, under the Tsarist regime, the Buryats were little other than savages, 
and that that regime intended them to remain such. There is equally little doubt that, since the 
Russian Revolution, the country and people have made considerable progress—there was plenty 
of room for it. Mr. Phillips would carry even more weight if his book did not give the impression, 
possibly unintentionally, of Soviet propaganda, which so many books on Russia now convey. 

In this hitherto unheard-of country there seems to be enormous natural wealth which is being 
rapidly developed. It is possible wholeheartedly to applaud the work done by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in bringing backward people into the modern world. It is only when it imposes its rule on 
democratic and Christian western peoples who do not want it, and who are far more advanced 
than Russians are likely to be for many years, that sympathy is transferred to those neighbours. 

Meanwhile the more we know about Russia and, even more important, the more Russia knows 
about the free western democracies, the better. 


My India, My West. By Dr. KrisHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. 


This is a book which should be read and re-read by all those who by the exercise of their votes 
ultimately control the destiny of India. It will do more than any other popularly written book to 
dispel some of the appalling ignorance of the average Britisher on one of the most momentous 
problems of the day. Because of this real and undoubted value one cannot help feeling that the 
size and price of the book militate against it becoming as widely known as it ought. ‘The close 
print is exceedingly aggravating and there is considerable redundant material. 

Incidentally the author presents a biased account. But it is only fair to state that Dr. Shrid- 
harani brings to bear on most topics an unprejudiced mind and a scrupulous justice. His book 
is marred by those occasions when he lets his feelings get the better of him, as when he discusses 
British education or missionaries. Were it not for the latter it is doubtful if his section on the 
Indian woman of to-day could have been written—he even lists Pandita Ramabai as a Hindu 
reformer !—whilst his references to the former show a lack of historical knowledge. We would 
Sy emg the reading of the appropriate chapters of O’Malley’s great volume, Modern India and 

e West. 

This book is divided into four rather unequal parts, the first, “ Personal,” being autobiographical 
and on the whole interesting and humorous. The Britisher should enjoy the glimpses of American 
life through the eyes of a third party. One concludes it with the feeling that Dr. Shridharani 
knows more about the U.S.A. than about the Indian Empire. Perhaps this is inevitable in that he 
has spent all his matured years in America. He was barely nineteen when he joined Gandhi in 
his famous “Salt March,” and the four formative years until he went to America were inadequate 
for him to acquire a sufficiently comprehensive knowledge of other parts of India. Often the 
writing is scrappy and inconsequential, showing a lack of broad planning. 
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The same criticism applies to the second part, “ Social.” The author makes too many sweeping 
generalisations about All-India because of his insufficient personal experience. There are villagers 
in South India who have scarcely seen a Gandhi cap and who, strangely enough, seem to appreciate 
the present Government! One of the most instructive chapters is that dealing with the Hindu 
mind, particularly the exposition of ‘‘ non-violence ” in relation to western pacifism. 

By far the most interesting section is part three, “‘ National,” a series of sketches of leading 
personalities of nationalist India. We are introduced at length to Jawaharlal Nehru among others, 
too briefly to such leaders as C. Rajagopalachanar and perhaps in too much detail to Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Here again the author’s political loyalty has led him to omit any mention of those 
leaders who feel that India can best be served at present by their co-operation with the British 
Government, as Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudahar. 

. “ Political,” the last part, suffers from having been written in 1941, only the final section, 

Post-Cripps,” being of later date. This is the least satisfactory part, though eagerly awaited, 
much of it being repetitive, and lacking that personal touch that only close contact with the actual 
ae can give. Dr. Shridharani, though, appears to be as well informed as a strict censorship 
allows. 

Of no intrinsic geographical value, this book is important in that it provides that very necessary 
human background for all geographical thinking. M. S. 


Growing Up in New Guinea. By Marcaret Meap. Pelican Books, 1942. 


This is a reprint, in a handy pocket size, of the well-known book by Dr. Mead, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, originally published in New York in 1930. The writer spent six 
months amongst the Manus people of the Admiralty Islands, north of New Guinea, a primitive 
community which up till then had been comparatively little affected by contact with western 
civilisation. She devoted herself to the study of the way in which Manus children, as they grew up, 
were modelled, stage by stage, into finished adults. The results of Dr. Mead’s investigations are 
set forth in this book in very readable, non-technical form ; they embody not only a great deal of 
valuable ethnographical information about the Manus, but also some stimulating reflections on 
the present-day education of “‘ civilised ” children in the light of the writer’s experience in the 
Admiralty Islands. Rok; 


India. By T. A. Raman. Illustrated. 44x74. Pp.140. London: 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 35. 6d. 


This short survey of Indian political history, leading up to the situation to-day, is one of the 
clearest and most concise books yet written on this complex problem. The author is a man of wide 
knowledge, with a breadth of vision and a balance of mind not always found in men placed in 
his circumstances. He gives an unprejudiced account of present-day strife and stalemate, and 
wisely does not attempt to provide ready-made and too easy solutions. One would have liked this 
new edition to have included Mr. Gandhi’s latest fast and the appointment of the new Viceroy. 
Mr. Raman has something trenchant to say on both these topics. 

The Introduction, which grips the reader, gives a reasonable and brief account of each Pro- 
vince, touched with a sense of humour and full of telling phrases, setting the tone for the succeeding 
chapters. An adequate proportion of space is given, unusually so, to South India. The language is 
less pedantic than that of many Indian writers in English, and reads easily. The map is clear, but 
some of the illustrations are not up to the standard of this publication ; the Assembly Building at 
New Delhi, for instance, is the least typical, not only of the Federal capital, but of any gee aly 


Report from Tokyo. By J. C. Grew. Demy 8vo. Pp. 103. New York : 
Simon and Schuster, 1943. Price 2s. 6d. 


This book is by a writer who was United States Ambassador to Japan from 1932 to 1941. It 
demands reading by all who desire to know the real state of affairs in Japan, and especially by those 
who think that our war with Japan is a minor matter. Mr. Grew thinks that Japan is by far our 
most dangerous enemy, and he gives enough facts to make out a very strong case for his belief. 
The book contains a most serious warning for ourselves and his own fellow-countrymen, a warning 
which he endeavoured to give long before war broke out, but which apparently went unheeded. 


AFRICA 


Diary of a District Officer. By K. Braptey. Demy 8vo. Pp. 192. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. Price 55. 


This is the diary of a District Officer in Northern Rhodesia. It is not exciting, and only recounts 
the daily and rather humdrum life of the District Officer in normal times, but it is written in a 
very good style and is entertaining and gives an intimate account of the lives and customs of the 


people among whom the writer worked. 
Libyan Log. By E. G. Ocuvie. Illustrated. 44x73. Pp. 103. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1943. Price 5s. 


This little work by a Squadron Leader of the R.A.F. is an account of the Fighter Force which 
secured the flank of the Eighth Army during the 1941-42 campaign in North Africa. It is well 
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told and gives an excellent account of life in the desert as well as the actual operations of the 
Force. It is finely and copiously illustrated, and a tribute to a very gallant band of men. It well 


repays reading. 


North Africa. By A. H. Broprick. Illustrated. 43x73. Pp. 97. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 3s. 6d. 


One of “ The World To-day Series,” this book gives an excellent description of North Africa 
and the conditions there. The writer has an intimate knowledge of North Africa. He knew 
Tunisia well before the war, and has penetrated far into the desert country to the south. Thoroughly 
well informed, he tells us, not only the history and geography of the whole region, but its economical 
and social problems and its high strategic importance. Like the rest of this Series, the writing is 
clear and concise, and can be read with profit at this time when the subject and its future are so 
prominent on the world’s stage. The maps help greatly in the understanding of the text. 


Across Madagascar. By Oxtve Murray CHAPMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 144. 
London : Burrows, 1943. Price gs. 6d. 


The author is a very well known traveller and writer, who has already to her credit a number 
of books on various parts of the world of much geographical interest. Mrs. Chapman writes with 
a facile pen; her style is charming. She made this journey to Madagascar more particularly for 
the purpose of studying at close quarters some of the little known tribes of the interior, and of 
seeing—and, if possible, photographing—their curious burial places. In both of these objects she 
succeeded, and it is believed that the photo she obtained of one of the secret burial places of the 
Tanala tribe, peculiar to these people, is the first and only photograph which has ever been taken ; 
the Tanala bury their dead in almost inaccessible places in the heart of the jungle, which are very 
difficult, not only to reach, but even to find. The result of the journey is this very fascinating book, 
full of informed writing about the country and its many peoples, told in a way that makes it difficult 
to close it as long as any remains unread. Unlike some women travellers one could name, Mrs. 
Chapman is obviously one of the little band who write with such extreme modesty that only the 
well travelled can realise the hardships and difficulties that must have been encountered. The 
illustrations, from photos taken by herself, are very fine. It is interesting to note that she only 
accomplished and concluded her journey at the last minute of the eleventh hour, landing in England 
practically as war was declared. 


Dead Men Do Tell Tales. By ByRon DE Prorox. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 221. 
London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 10s. 6d. 


The author of this book has spent the greater part of his life unearthing the past. At the age of 
twenty-three years he was put in charge of the excavation of Carthage by the French Government. 
Since then he has been digging for ancient remains in many different parts of the world. In spite | 
of its title, however, this book is concerned with the habits, customs and rites of the Abyssinians 
to-day, and gives much information about the political problems of this backward country. He 
has wandered over many parts disguised and been able to witness scenes never before recorded by 
any white man. Much of Abyssinia does not seem to have changed during the past four thousand 
years, and to read this book makes it more difficult than ever to understand how Abyssinia came to 
be admitted to the League of Nations. The Abyssinians have always been violently opposed to 
foreigners who wanted to investigate the barbarous customs of their little known land, and the 
author undoubtedly ran great risks on many of his expeditions. He uses the names Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia interchangeably throughout the book, both names being regarded as correct. His 
descriptions of the scenes are most realistic and his impressions are conveyed simply and clearly. 
He tells us how he saw the slave caravans working their way by secret tracks to the coast. To read 
this book gives some idea of the nature and magnitude of the task which confronts Haile Selassie 
in his attempts to modernise such a country. 


AMERICA 


Canada. By B. K. Sanpweti. Illustrated. Pp. 124. 74x4}. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 3s. 6d. i 


_ This is one of “‘ The World To-day Series,” and is one of the best of that very excellent series 
It is written with a clearness and brevity which could not be surpassed. There is a surprising amount 
of most valuable information in the small compass, all unimportant matter is omitted, and the reader 
gets a perfect impression of the origin, the history, the earlier and contemporary politics, and the 
future tendencies of the great Dominion. Especially interesting is the account of the position and 
influence of the French Canadians, who, the only homogeneous section of the people, comprise 
one-third of the entire population, and who have been the means of preventing the Canadians 
from having the power to amend their own constitution, a power reserved to the British Parliament ; 


the French Canadians trust the latter rather than their own fello most inter esting and 
WwW citizens. A 
informative volume. 
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Exploring the Litile Rivers of New Jersey. By James and MaRcARET CAWLEY. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press. 


The geographical interest of this particularly well-illustrated little book is limited, and we do 
not in this country have the possibility of hiring canoes in which to do the exploring. But, from 
experience, we can thoroughly recommend the method. To pole up a rapid river is hard exercise, 
but to drift and paddle down stream is delightful, and a camping trip of this kind a splendid recrea- 
tion for the city dweller. W. L. C. 


South America, with Mexico and Central America. By J.B. TREND. Illustrated. 7}x 44. 
Pp. 128. London : Oxford University Press, 1942. Price 35. 6d. 


This is a capital little book, for, in wonderfully concise form, it gives a well-informed account 
of a region of the world which has a long history and which has been changing in a marked degree 
under modern influences. We are not loaded with accounts of the Incas and Aztecs and Mayas, 
but we get a very clear account of the country and its development, of its literature and painting 
and music, and of the most important political changes which have been and are still being reached. 
Brazil is slightly larger than the United States, with vast regions still unoccupied. Three Univer- 
sities were in existence in South America three-quarters of a century before Harvard in the United 
States came into being. Mexico had a printing-press before any other place in the Americas. 
Modern unrest stamps the literature and the art of the country now, as it does in Europe, yet it 
is maintained that there is a characteristic stamp of individuality in South American expression. 

__The disabilities are, however, not lost sight of. The climate of many parts is unhealthy. Four 
different railway gauges make inconvenience just as they do in Australia. The descendants of the 
Spanish and Portuguese have been given to revolt, and in recent years are even in some ways 
antagonistic to influences from their home lands. Concessionaires hold and control property in 
the interests of foreign shareholders. 

The latter part of the book deals with the progress of Pan-Americanism since the days of Bolivar, 
and we have a clear indication of the results of the nine conferences which have been held at 
Panama, Montevideo, Lima, Havana and elsewhere, with the gradual elimination of suspicion of 
the policy of the United States and the determination of an almost completely united South 
America to resist totalitarian penetration from Europe. The conclusion is that Pan-Americanism 
is the creed of a Utopia, a dream of visionaries and idealists ; but, like most other dreams in 
America, it has a firm practical basis and the support of that kind of idealism which has made 
American dreams come true. W. L. C. 


Green Fire. By P. W. Ratner. Demy 8vo. Pp. viiit+216. London: John Murray, 
1943. Price 125. 6d. 


This book gives the reader a better conception of the wild parts of Colombia, and of the wild 
inhabitants, than any we have read hitherto. The author takes up the management of an emerald 
mine—hence the title of his book. His description of his journey and the spectacle of a cafion 
and 2000-feet double waterfall which beats everything he has seen in Africa or North America is 
told in Chapter V. He falls in love with a beautiful stretch of country across the river Suavio from 
his emerald mine, and buys it so that he and his wife may settle and grow tea and coffee. 

The style of the writing gives a sense of speed and is, not infrequently, curiously staccato and 
monosyllabic, but his story is very vivid and often exciting. W. L. C. 


GENERAL 


Climatic Accidents in Landscape-making. By C. A. Corton. LIllustrated. Pp. xx+354. 
Wellington and London : Whitecombe and Tombs, 1942. Price gos. 


The author, who is Professor of Geology at Victoria University College, N.Z., has long been 
well known as a keen investigator of, and writer on, geomorphological questions. He was the first 
to write a book entirely devoted to the elucidation and application of the principles of the science. 
The Geomorphology of New Zealand (1926) was much sought after—mostly unsuccessfully—by students 


of geomorphology. : 
Climatic Accidents are interruptions in the normal cycle of erosion (as formulated by W. M. 


Davis) due to aridity and cold. . 

In Section I (pp. 3-121), which deals with Dry and Dry-seasonal Landscape Types, the varia- 
tions due to different degrees of aridity are described, and the theories advanced to explain 
processes and their result are clearly stated and quite fully discussed. Particular attention is paid 
to aeolian erosion and export of material, to stream-flood and sheet-flood erosion, to the formation 
of rock pediments and bahadas and to the inselberg landscapes of Africa and elsewhere. 

In Section II (pp. 122-343) the whole problem of glaciation is dealt with in a similar manner. 
Hardly a point of any importance is omitted from the discussion, which is full, clear and well 
balanced. 

The reference to varves is very meagre: “ The former floors of lakes and in some cases of 
marginal seas... have become plains. These were built up of silts in which are recognised annually 
alternating sand and clay layers known as varves ” (p. 335). This statement needs amendment : 


* seasonally ” for “‘ annually ” would be an improvement. Though varved clays may not form 


very extensive morphological units, their importance from the chronological standpoint merits 


fuller treatment. 
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The treatment of Crag and Tail (p. 245) is perfunctory and only partly remedied by references 
in the bibliography to W. B. Wright’s Quaternary Ice Age and Wooldridge and Morgan’s Physical 
Basis of Geography. The former work gives an excellent description of the phenomena (p. 62, 
and ed.), but the illustrative figure (Fig. 26, p. 43) is utterly wrong: the latter work gives no 
adequate description, and the figure (Fig. 247) is an unacknowledged copy of Wright’s. 

A feature of the book is the very full documentation of every section. Very few works or papers 
of any importance have been overlooked. Even J. W. Gregory’s fantastic theory of the mainly 
aeolian origin of drumlins in Central Scotland is mentioned—naturally to be rejected. 

There are 149 text-figures that in general serve their purpose admirably. The somewhat 
“ mannered ” sketches of scenery by the author do not appeal to your reviewer. The ideal in 
line-drawings like these is selection—the use of only such lines as bring out significant and essential 
details. The similar sketches of W. M. Davis are perfect in this respect. 

The format of Climatic Accidents is excellent. In both it and its predecessor, Landscape, the whole 
of the excellent plates are placed at the end of the volume, and much vexatious and unnecessary 
turning of pages is avoided. 

The present volume is a sequel to Landscape as Developed by the Processes of Normal Erosion (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1941). The two together do not constitute a complete treatise on Geo- 
morphology, and the issue of the third volume will be looked forward to by all interested. The 
three volumes should be invaluable as a book of reference for all students, but will be most highly 
appreciated by those who have made considerable progress in Geomorphology both in the study 
and in the field. A. B. 


Half a Life. By Major C. S. Jarvis. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viiit216. London : 
John Murray, 1943. Price 155. ’ 


In his latest book Major Jarvis takes his readers to many interesting places. It is an account 
of his own adventurous life from the time when he went to sea as an apprentice down to the out- 
break of the First Great War. Life as a midshipman, as a trooper, and later as an officer in the 
British Army, and as a traveller and a lover of the countryside is vividly portrayed. The accounts 
of voyages to Australia, campaigns in the Boer country, soldiering in Ireland, and fishing in various 
parts of Britain are enjoyable. Not least among the good things of the book are the sidelights on 
national customs and characteristics, and the discussion of questions such as the perennial Irish 
problem. D. F. 


Scottish Gaelic Studies. Vol. V, Part Il. Demy 8vo. Pp. 198. London: Basil Blackwell, 
1942. Price 9s. 


_ This publication is mainly devoted to the study of Old Celtic Literature. Among the papers 
in this volume is one on the word gei/t, the meaning of which is obscure, but apparently has to do 
with grazing. The paper which will mostly interest geographers is one on the Mounth Roads. 
The word mounth has puzzled Gaelic philologists, and the present writer gives monadh, meaning 
mountains, as the derivation. There are a number of these passes across the eastern spur of the 
Grampians which were much in use in old times before proper roads were made. 

The volume contains two obituary notices : one of Professor J. Carmichael Watson, one of our 
ablest and most promising Gaelic scholars, and the other of Francis C. Diack, who made valuable 
contributions to the place-names of Pictland. : J. M. 


Auld Reekie. By A. A. MacGrecor. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+204. © 
London : Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 12s. 6a." ; 


The bored reviewer takes up this book, sees it is the biography of a s 
: ; . choolb: 
the audacity of the writer and feels inclined to put it down pale He, herman (Ti it 
and—finds difficulty in tearing himself away from it till he has turned to the last page. : 
. Se idarmecrhicies goes from strength to strength and, in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
t MY is his best book. Possibly this may partly be because he also belongs to Auld Reekie and is 
a Watsonian. To such the book is sheer delight, but the writing is so charming, and the writer 
re et as pe claims to have been, has such insight and understanding of the Auld Reekie 
af : es : aa at the book will give unbounded pleasure to those who never saw the old capital 
There is no necessity for giving a résumé, the only thing to be d i i is i 
. A one with a book lik 

recommend everybody who desires unalloyed ena to ee it and read it. way aa 


A Journey to Gibraltar. By R. Henrey. Illustrated. Demy 8 i 
, : ‘ vo. Pp. vi+169. 
London : J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1943. Price 125. Gar Ks 


The writer is a well-known journalist, and his book is a descripti i i 
escription of a tri 

Mr. Henrey does not appear to have remained on the Rock, but perdi Fy fing Rep a 

naturally, he has not much to say about it. He visited Lisbon and Madrid on the way out, and 


stayed for some ti i i i 
ee oh a h me time at Algeciras, across the bay from Gibraltar, and writes pleasantly about 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Teach Yourself Geography. By J. C. Kincstanp and W. B. Cornisu. Pp. 287. 
London : English Universities Press Ltd., 1943. Price BS 


There is no doubt that the authors of this volume sincerely believe in the value of geography as 

a study for intelligent citizenship. The first parts of the book are devoted to suggestions for the 

_ study of local geography in the field with the aid of maps. A fairly large section takes up the 

geography of the British Isles and a study of the major natural regions of the world. Perhaps the 

Most interesting section is to be found in a survey of geography and its influence on such world 

affairs as inter-colour clashes, international rivalries, national self-sufficiency, etc. There are some 
nineteen illustrations and, at the end of each section, self-testing questions. 


(1) Map Work for Cadets and Others. By E. V. Lane. University of London. Price 15. 3d. 

(2) Essentials of Map Reading. By A.G.F.Etmwoop. George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. Price 15. 3d. 
(3) Map Reading. By F. F. Crosstry. Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 

(4) A Guide to Map Reading. By J. Watxer. W. and A. K. Johnston. Price 1s. 9d. 


At the present time when so many youth organisations are teaching, among other things, the 
elements of map-reading these four little books will be found exceedingly useful. All are clearly 
and simply written, with a wealth of diagrams and illustrations. Hijo ey TBE 
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